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Editorial Comment 


DuRING recent decades boards of education have 
widened the scope of their activities in advancing 

the program of public edu- 
PRESENT-DAY ation. State associations of 
CHALLENGES _ school boards have made their 

annual and local programs sig- 
nificant training opportunities for enlightenment 
and guidance of their membership. National edu- 
cational gatherings have witnessed the participa- 
tion in a stimulating and encouraging manner of 
many leaders from boards of education. It can 
be said that probably no other unpaid lay repre- 
sentatives of public service are accepting their 
responsibilities today with greater devotion to 
service than are members of school boards. 

The next decade will place even greater re- 
sponsibilities on the shoulders of these lay repre- 
sentatives. The financing of education must be 
scientifically regularized so that teachers, tax- 
payers, and children will receive fair treatment. 
The curriculum must be further developed profes- 
sionally so that the ideals of democracy may be 
maintained. The school plant must be adjusted to 
the longer day and to a wider use. The struggle 
between public education and the forces of social 
action will bring forth leadership which should re- 
sult in no diminution in education but in the inte- 
gration of community programs for the common 
good. 

Powerful groups with selfish interests must 
not be allowed to Stukka-bomb scientifically- 
prepared educational programs into ruins. Edu- 
cators of every rank must be encouraged *) deeper 
insights into local and national needs a «. to the 
preparation of all children and youth for construc- 
tive democratic service. These, among many 
others, are challenges which confront the school 
boards of tomorrow. 

The National Council of State School Board As- 
sociations, which held its second meeting at At- 
lantic City in February, 1941, promises to become 
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a very valuable agency for the transfer of the good 
educational practices of one state to all other 
states of the Union. School boards realize that 
they are the local representatives of state systems 
of education. The state programs of education 
are only as strong as the weakest community link. 
School boards are, therefore, anxious to glean the 
best practices not only from their own state but 
from other states. 

School board associations in the various states, 
when joined together in a national organization, 
should assume this obligation of assisting the local 
units in maintaining contact with not only the good 
practices which are discovered today, but the ex- 
cellent programs which have been carried on for 
a number of years in many communities. 

School board members should be alert to the 
idea that all local school systems are not good 
school systems and that many significant changes 
should be made in the organization and practices 
of state school systems. It is strange that educa- 
tional practice in community after community and 
state after state lags many years behind our best 
professional knowledge. Reducing this gap be- 
tween present practice and most acceptable pro- 
fessional procedures is one of the important obli- 
gations resting upon school board members. The 
task should be begun in the local school system, 
but even the local board should assume responsi- 
bility for state-wide activity in improving practice. 
Among such state practices which might well be 
attacked are those concerned with the method of 
securing the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. A professional worker in a state or 
county office should never be required to submit 
himself to a general electoral vote. The best prac- 
tice would be school board selection after a 
thorough combing of the field. 

Above all, school board members must become 
conversant with the federal activities in education. 
They will be required to take intelligent action 
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with respect to agencies which may conflict with 
duly organized and fully established systems of 
public education. It must be borne in mind that 
public education cannot have a rigidly frozen edu- 
cational organization, or curriculum, and that it 
must adjust to the community which it serves. 
Boards of education can, in greater degree prob- 
ably than any other representative body, conserve 
local initiative and create an atmosphere of demo- 
cratic living and action. The next decade will 
abound with thrilling opportunities for human 
service for boards of education which are alert 
to social and economic change and are anxious to 
make the adaptations which our social order re- 
quires.—NICKOLAUs L. ENGELHARDT, Associate 
Director, Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


AT A TIME when we are reappraising our demo- 
cratic institutions, it is well to recall, not only that 
the American public-school 
system is the first line of de- 
fense for American democracy, 
but also that the administra- 
tion of the American public school exemplifies one 
of the basic principles of the American way of life. 
Throughout the country, the typical unit of school 
administration and control is essentially a local 
unit, nowhere larger than a county; in most of the 
states, it is the city, the town or township, or the 
smallest of all American political units, the school 
district. This means that everywhere the public 
schools are very close to the people. They operate 
directly under the eyes of the people. Within the 
very broad limits set by state constitutions and state 
laws, the people of each unit can do with their 
schools what they choose. 

This extreme decentralization of school admin- 
istration has its dangers and its drawbacks, as well 
as its virtues, and this is a characteristic common 
to many of the institutions of democracy. In the 
management of schools, as in the direction of any 
other public enterprise, centralization of power 
and the concentration of administrative authority 
in one individual or in a few individuals would, 
in many ways, make for enhanced efficiency and 
for steadier and more sustained progress, with 
fewer long delays, less time spent in argument, 
quicker decisions, and a better coordination of ef- 
fort toward more clearly defined goals. Centrali- 


DEMOCRATIC 
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zation offers all these advantages, and the advan- 
tages reach their maximum when the central au- 
thority becomes a dictatorship. A dictator can get 
things done and get them done without delay— 
but Americans do not care to pay this price for 
either efficiency or celerity or for both. They pre- 
fer the slower, even if more cumbrous, method of 
deliberation and debate and the counting of the 
“Aye’s” and ‘‘Nays’—and this preference has 
been infinitely intensified by contemporary events 
in Europe and Asia and Africa. 

But there is no reason why the democratic proc- 
esses cannot be made vastly more efficient than 
many of them are, without sacrificing or en- 
dangering in any way the fundamental democratic 
principle as expressed in deliberation, debate, and 
the casting of ballots. This is particularly true of 
the smaller bodies that represent the people as a 
whole in the management of their collective enter- 
prises. 

Of these representative bodies the elective and 
appointed boards that control the public schools 
are among the most important in our American 
democracy, as well as the most numerous. Speak- 
ing generally, they reflect the spirit of American 
democracy at its best. In proportion to the num- 
ber of school boards and to the number of their 
members and to the magnitude in the aggregate 
of the public funds that they control, the record of 
their administration of the public schools has been 
remarkably free from serious charges of corruption 
and malfeasance. Even nepotism seems to be rare. 
Appointment or election to a school board in 
almost every American community is taken seri- 
ously as the type of honor that the truly democratic 
citizen most keenly desires. It is a recognition by 
one’s neighbors that one is worthy of a public trust 
bearing directly both upon these neighbors’ pocket- 
books and upon the welfare of their children. 

In a certain state, it is said, the people of a cer- 
tain town pondered on how they could take care of 
a ne’er-do-well fellow-citizen. To pay his keep in 
the poorhouse of a neighboring county would have 
been a direct charge on their slender resources. 
After due democratic deliberation, they elected 
him to the legislature, since his stipend from the 
state would support him. It is safe to say that they 
would not have elected him to their school board, 
even if this post had paid a living wage. 

It is particularly significant that school boards 
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are recognizing that some form of federation 
would help them in discharging their responsi- 
bilities more effectively. The Illinois State Associ- 
ation of School Boards represents a movement that 
will doubtless spread throughout the country, lead- 
ing to a national organization that is bound to have 
a powerful and wholesome influence on the de- 
velopment of American education —WILLIAM C. 
BAGLEY, Professor Emeritus of Education, T each- 
ers College, Columbia University; Editor, School 
and Society. 


MEMBERS of school boards are usually just aver- 
age public-spirited citizens. They are in no sense 
trained educators. Yet they are faced 
with the greatest responsibility per- 
haps of any group of public servants. 
A poorly constructed highway can be 
rebuilt, but a child who fails to re- 
ceive in school what a proper system of education 
should give him cannot be brought back and re- 
educated. 

Many school boards have found themselves 
open to severe criticism because they were merely 
the rubber stamp for the school superintendent. 
Other boards have escaped criticism and have 
achieved pretty fair results because they were for- 
tunate enough to possess a superintendent who had 
that rare combination of idealism and practica- 
bility—of education and common sense—of ex- 
ecutive ability and personal industry. It is an 
interesting fact that the more competent the New 
York superintendent, the more anxious he is to 
have his board members join the New York State 
School Boards Association and take part in its 
activities. School superintendents have been our 
most active allies from the first and have gener- 
ously assisted in our programs. They know how 
much their work is aided when their board mem- 
bers know something of the problems that have to 
be faced. 

The common interest of the layman and the 
trained worker in education is convincingly shown 
in Handbook for Public School Boards that was 
prepared by Dr. Alfred Victor Overn, Professor of 
Education at the University of North Dakota, and 
published in 1940 by the New York State School 
Boards Association. This handbook, in question 
and answer form, is a guide to the opportunities 
and responsibilities of school trustees or members 
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of public school boards. Perhaps it will help to 
identify the problem of “The School Board and 
Education” if we consider a few paragraphs 
quoted from this handbook, as follows: 


Current theory proposes a board of education made 
up of successful men and women who are engaged ac- 
tively in their own reasonably large enterprises, have a 
fresh viewpoint to contribute from life the way it is lived 
today, and honestly represent the population as a whole. 
Ideally, they should have as many practical contacts as 
possible with business, trade, agriculture or other occupa- 
tional life, and represent many points of view. 

The ideal board should be small, independent of other 
governmental agencies, representative of the people at 
large and more particularly of the families having chil- 
dren in school, not dominated politically, elected at large 
on a non-party ticket, men and women of seasoned judg- 
ment, preferably those actively engaged in useful com- 
munity enterprises, well respected for their public spirit, 
interest in community affairs and practice in dealing with 
business matters. 

The most important general function of the board is 
to define the scope of the educational services provided 
in the community. It should do this in the light of the 
general state policy of education. Board members should 
serve with schoolmen on state committees to help adjust 
the schools to the economic and social needs of the state. 
For the reasonable performance of its work, the board 
should be composed of men and women of vision and 
understanding of the lives and needs of the people. Its 
members should be well informed concerning the aims of 
education, the particular needs and demands of the com- 
munity, the possible scope of the best programs of work 
offered in modern schools, and the sound principles of 
financial support and business management. The mem- 
bers should realize that it is the responsibility of the 
school to encourage every pupil to develop his own indi- 
vidual talents for the social good. 

The theory of democratic representation of the com- 
mon people on school boards implies that the members 
of any board will be untrained to assume the technical 
duties of school management. Thus it may be said that 
the board should be, in general, the policy-making body 
and the agent of the local people to appraise the success 
of the local educational policies. Board membership en- 
tails the performance of an educational trust which is 
greater than the collection and spending of money. The 
members should understand and interpret the accepted 
educational aims of the state which they are serving. 


The ideal school board not only receives but also 
contributes benefits through contact with neigh- 
bor boards that are affiliated in county or state as- 
sociations. Benefits result from activities. The 
benefits to individual school trustees are in direct 
proportion to the activity of the individuals on 
member boards and the extent to which these in- 
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dividuals participate in the association affairs. The 
old law of machines obtains here, namely that 
“Output Equals Input.’ If a school trustee puts 
in his or her interest and gives studious attention 
to the matters presented in reports and bulletins; 
if he or she attends the district and annual meet- 
ings and participates in the discussions of current 
problems of local interest, it stands to reason that 
he or she will receive many benefits, such as: in- 
creased knowledge; sound advice; enthusiastic in- 
terest in his or her position; a better idea about the 
education law; a better understanding of the pol- 
icies relating to the administration of his or her 
type of school district—W. A. CLIFFORD, Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Y ork State School Boards As- 
sociation, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


AT THE HEART of the great problem of the man- 
agement of public schools in this country lie two 
important factors: the practi- 
LAYMEN 
AND 
EDUCATION 


cally complete authority of the 
local community for self-gov- 
ernment through its representa- 
tive school board and the taxing 
power of the school board to implement that au- 


thority. For a generation or more there has been a 
continuous and largely logical trend toward build- 
ing up the position of professional administrator 
to the point where the immediate duties of admin- 
istration are delegated to him by the board. How- 
ever, the authority for administration is still vested 
in the board and on numerous occasions it has to be 
exercised by the board. As a result, frequently on 
account of ignorance on one or both sides of the 
cooperative job, conflicts of opinion and action 
arise. 

Studies of the personnel, attitudes, and actions 
of school boards have never been sufficiently 
factual or out of the orbit of the teaching profes- 
sion’s self-interest to give us a real picture of what 
is and what should be the lay-professional relation- 
ship. Yet from close observation there emerge 
several types of relationships which are suggestive 
and possibly significant. Some boards act as the 
buffer between tax-payers and “‘too much educa- 
tion.” Some are genuine stabilizers as they bring 
balance to the extreme activities and philosophies 
of both sides. Some delegate responsibilities in 
the extreme, thus becoming mere echoes of pro- 
fessional leadership. Some accept only the duties 
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involving brick, mortar, and money. One wonders 
how many consider it their real duty to provide 
and express intelligent lay opinion on the strictly 
educational problems of the community. 

For nearly a score of years, one layman, a devo- 
tee of the schools and the school board, has been 
trying to find an honest, factual, and authoritative 
analysis of school board’s functions and obliga- 
tions. He has not succeeded. It seems impossible 
to arrive at acceptable common denominators for 
all of the nearly 127,000 school boards. Most sur- 
veys are made for the sake of graduate degrees; 
often by those who set up criteria ex parte, with- 
out any real knowledge of community life or 
board-member psychology. Thus, studies which 
might be helpful are invalidated before they are 
begun. Moreover, the mere determination of com- 
mon traits of board members does not provide the 
desired material. 

Board members, representing all of the people 
in the community, the interested and the disinter- 
ested, the prosperous and the needy, the educated 
and the uneducated, the progressive and the con- 
servative, undoubtedly have been conditioned by 
their environment, even as teachers and adminis- 
trators have been molded by theirs. Which view- 
point, lay or professional, is the correct one as af- 
fecting the everyday lives of school children? 
Board membership does not establish a craft or 
profession as does teaching, wherein economic 
pressure makes constant touch with events and 
advances in many fields necessary. The board 
member is essentially individualistic in attitude 
and chiefly interested in problems in his own 
school system. The board member has little op- 
portunity for fraternal relationships with other 
board members in other communities and little in 
the way of current writing to keep him posted as 
to the problems and achievements of other board 
members. The professional worker, on the other 
hand, has many opportunities for association with 
his fellows and literature beyond his capacity to 
read for keeping him abreast of his profession. 
Much writing appears in behalf of education but 
comparatively little to bring education, or the 
school, and society into a better mutual under- 
standing of the problems, philosophies, and func- 
tions which are of common interest. 

Herein lies an opportunity for the advancement 
of the best interests of education. Board leader- 
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ship comes essentially from the teaching profes- 
sion. It is effective locally when supplied by a 
professional leader who is alert to the opportunity 
for service and who can work cooperatively with 
laymen for the unselfish advancement of the in- 
terests of the schools. It is equally ineffective 
when professional leadership of this character is 
lacking. A high percentage of board members ac- 
cept professional leadership at face value and they 
consciously seek for that information and guidance 
which will enable them to function efficiently in 
the performance of duty. 

The teaching profession has its training centers 
in the colleges and universities, but the board 
member must depend upon other means, usually 
very meager, for enlightenment. The profession 
has its societies which keep it abreast of the times 
but the board member, largely because of the 
brevity of his period of service, has failed to be- 
come organization-minded and hence loses the 
benefit of pooled experiences and the cooperative 
study of problems more or less common to all. The 
profession may do much by facing the problem in 
its training centers and in its societies to the end 
that teachers and administrators shall be equipped 
to give the counsel and guidance needed for the 
development of strong lay leadership. 

Finally, state and national legislation, endan- 
gered school revenues, tax problems, teacher ten- 
ure, old-age security, and a host of other problems 
confront the educator, but they also confront the 
school board. If there is any meaning in the 
avowal that the community must participate demo- 
cratically in education, the school board should be 
understood to be, not only the first line of defense 
for public education against its real or imaginary 
enemies, but also in the vanguard of educational 
progress. | 

Educators, if no other persons, should under- 
stand the significance of the great potential supply 
of good will toward education which is latent in 
American school board membership. The board 
member may easily become a force in democratic 
lay-professional school management, but not fully 
so until a conscious effort is made to equip him for 
the serious business of intelligent responsible par- 
ticipation in the great American scheme of public 
education HERBERT B. MULFORD, Wilmette, 
Ill., Chairman, Educational Advisory Committee, 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 
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SCHOOL BOARD associations, leaders among school 
board members, and school administrators are 

seeking ways and means of pre- 
WHY THIS paring the new school board mem- 
ISSUE? ber for his task and of providing 

continuing training for the mem- 
ber in service. The rapidly changing pattern of 
education, the increasing problem of providing 
adequate support for public education, and the 
growing complexity of the statutory provisions for 
public education increase the laymen’s need for 
training for service on the community school 
board. 

The complexity of the subject and space limi- 
tations of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN have made 
it necessary to simplify the problem for this special 
issue, omitting specialized aspects pertaining to 
lay leadership in the large cities and inviting dis- 
cussion on the basis of problems in small communi- 
ties and cities. Obviously, this issue cannot present 
an adequate treatment of The School Board and 
Education; it is only preliminary to what we hope 
may be a more exhaustive and significant treatment 
of it at a later time. If, in this brief discussion, the 
problem can be identified and a common interest 
on the part of the layman and the educator shown, 
this issue will make a worth-while contribution to 
a larger movement which should eventually result 
in a cooperative program of specialized training 
appropriate for the laymen interested in their re- 
lationship to public education from the standpoint 
of the school board. 

In planning this issue the editor has been espe- 
cially indebted to Herbert B. Mulford, Wilmette, 
Illinois, chairman of the Educational Advisory 
Committee of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, who has advised regarding aspects of the 
subject to be discussed and suggested the names 
of some prospective authors. To him, and to other 
writers of editorials and articles, our sincere ap- 
preciation is extended.—P. M. C. 


The county superintendent of schools is in the 
strategic position to coordinate the schools and the 
many youth-serving agencies in the county. . . . The 
community council with representation from all the 
agencies serving youth in the community offers an 
excellent medium for such coordination —Harry A. 
WANN, County Superintendent, Morristown, N. J., 
at Atlantic City. 











The School Superintendent’s Creed 


As a School Superintendent: 


I will make the welfare of boys and girls my chief 
concern in all professional relationships. 

I will strive to administer an educational program 
which will perpetuate and improve the society in 
which it exists. 
will accept the responsibility of educational leader- 
ship for the school system. 
will base, as far as possible, my professional deci- 
sions upon the findings of scientific research. 
will keep abreast of professional developments. 
will work democratically through cooperative par- 
ticipation with teachers, staff administrators, the 
board of education, and representative laymen to 
evolve educational policies. 

I will delegate appropriate duties and responsibilities 
to technically trained members of the staff. 

I will insist upon an accurate and complete accounting 
of all delegated duties and responsibilities. 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations with the 
Board of Education: 


I will respect the legislative and policy determining 
prerogatives of the board of education as represent- 
ing the will of the people. 

I will accept responsibility for recommending the em- 
ployment and dismissal of teachers. 

I will keep the board of education fully informed upon 
all administrative and instructional activities. 

I will consider both the educational needs of the com- 
munity and the ability of the community to pay in 
preparing the annual budget for adoption by the 
board of education. 

I will give a complete and accurate accounting of my 
stewardship to the board of education concerning 
the use of all school funds, properties, and profes- 
sional services. 

I will execute the policies of the board of education in 
a technical, professional capacity. 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations with In- 
structional and Administrative Personnel: 


I will interpret my educational objectives to adminis- 
trators, teachers, and patrons as a means of evolving 
cooperatively a long-time working philosophy of 
education. 

I will define professional duties and lines of responsi- 
bility. 

I will set up participatory learning experiences which 
will stimulate, through every available democratic 


means, the in-service growth of administrators and 
teachers. 

I will delegate to each school employee authority com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. 

I will enhance morale by encouraging professional ad- 
vancement from within the school system. 

I will endeavor to further the financial, cultural, and 
physical well-being of all school employees. 

I will provide safeguards for instructional personnel 
so that they may be freed from pressure groups 
which interfere with professional achievement. 

I will cooperate with other certified personnel in for- 
mulating standards for the employment, promotion, 
and dismissal of teachers. 

I will call upon teachers and other staff members to co- 
operate in the formulation of administrative policy. 

I will attempt to maintain supervision upon a construc- 
tive, democratic service basis as opposed to mere 
inspection and rating. 

I will give recognition to teachers and administrators 
for meritorious accomplishment and will recom- 
mend adoption of appropriate incentives to achieve- 
ment. 

I will make myself easily approachable to every teacher 
and administrator in the system, but will require that 
complaints or requests be made to the proper ad- 
ministrative officer in the line of organization. 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations with Patrons: 

I will take the initiative, assisted by my professional 
personnel, in continuously interpreting the school 
program to patrons by means of press, radio, and 
personal contacts. 

I will call upon representative laymen to participate 
in planning the curriculum, studying the budget, 
and in solving other major school problems. 

I will endeavor to buy the maximum of educational 
benefits with the tax dollar. 

I will attempt to understand my community and add 
my support to all constructive enterprises. 

I will avoid identification with community cliques and 
other partisan or self-seeking groups in order that 
the schools may better serve the children of all. 

I will follow the policy of close cooperation with all 
other educational, cultural, and character building 
organizations in the community. 

I will continuously emphasize the school’s objective 
—to offer maximum educational opportunities to 
each and every child in the community. 

An epitome of the written statements of representative 


members and superintendents in California by the courtesy of 
Epsilon Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 1940. 
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The School Board Member’s Creed 


As a Member of the School Board 


I will listen. 

I will recognize the integrity of my predecessors and 
associates and the merit of their work. 

I will be motivated only by a desire to serve the chil- 
dren of my community. 

I will recognize that it is my responsibility together 
with that of my fellow board members to see that the 
schools are properly run—not to run them myself. 

I will work through the administrative employes of 
the board—not over or around them. 

I will recognize that school business may be legally 
transacted only in open meeting legally called. 

I will not “play politics” ! 

I will attempt to inform myself on the proper duties 
and functions of a school board member. 


In Performing the Proper Functions of a School 

Board Member 

I will deal in terms of general educational policies. 

I will function, in meeting the legal responsibility that 
is mine, as a part of a legislative, policy forming 
body—not as an administrative officer. 

I will consider myself a trustee of public education and 
will attempt to protect and conserve it. 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations With Other 
Members of the Board 


I will respect the opinions of others. 

I will recognize that authority rests with the board in 
legal session—not in individual members of the 
board. 

I will make no disparaging remarks in or out of meet- 
ing about other members of the board or their 
opinions. 

I will recognize that to promise in advance of a meet- 
ing how I will vote on any proposition which is to 
be considered is to close my mind and agree not to 
think through other facts and points of view which 
may be presented in the meeting. 

I will make decisions in board meeting only after all 
sides of the question have been presented. 

I will discourage the use of standing committees and 
insist that all members of the board participate fully 
in board action—delegating detail matters to admin- 
istrative employes. 

I will insist that special committees be appointed to 
serve only in an investigating and advisory capacity. 

I will consider unethical and will thus avoid “star 
chamber” or “secret” sessions of board members 
held without presence of the school administration. 
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In Meeting My Responsibility to My Community 
I will attempt to appraise fairly both the present and 
the future educational needs of the community. 

I will attempt to procure adequate financial support 

for the schools. 

I will interpret to the schools as best I can the needs 
and attitudes of the community. 

I will consider it an important responsibility of the 
board to interpret the aims and methods of the 
schools and their materials to the community. 

I will insist that business transactions of the school dis- 
trict be on an ethical, open, and above-board basis. 

I will not buy for personal use at “school” prices. 

I will not consider a position on the school board as a 
“steppingstone”’ to political power. 


In W orking With the Superintendent of Schools 

and His Staff 

I will hold the superintendent of schools responsible 
for the administration of the schools. 

I will give the superintendent of schools authority 
commensurate with his responsibility. 

I will expect the schools to be administered by the best 
trained technical and professional people available. 

I will elect employes only on the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 

I will participate in board legislation only after con- 
sidering the recommendation of the superintendent 
and only after he has furnished complete informa- 
tion supporting his recommendation. 

I will expect the superintendent of schools to keep the 
board of education adequately informed at all times 
through both oral and written reports. 

I will expect to spend more time in board meetings on 
educational programs and procedures than on busi- 
ness detail. 

I will give the superintendent of schools friendly 
counsel and advice. 

I will refer all complaints to the proper administrative 
officer or insist that they be presented in writing to 
the board as a whole. 

I will present any personal criticisms of employes to 
the superintendent. 

I will provide adequate safeguards around the super- 
intendent and other personnel so they may perform 
their proper functions on a professional basis. 


An epitome of the statements of representative school 
board members and superintendents in California by the 
courtesy of Epsilon Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. Re- 
printed from March, 1938, PH DeLtTA KAPPAN. 











Waste Man Power of Education 


By HERBERT B. MULFORD 


S THERE a paradox in the unique institution of 
the American school board? Is there a real de- 
sire to “keep the schools close to the people” 
through this so-called democratic device for self- 
government of the public schools of the country? 
It is alleged by numerous students of political 
science that many of the best examples of demo- 
cratic self-government are to be found among 
school boards. Yet educational commentary al- 
most universally indulges in sharp criticism of 
board action; indeed, in numerous round-table 
discussions by those who have spent some years in 
school board work, it is stated that much of the 
educational literature on the subject which comes 
to the board members’ hands is almost abusive and 
rarely constructive as it touches upon their chosen 
field of uncompensated civic service. What is 
wrong here? 

Lay students of education who have been trying 
to analyze the causes of such contradictions find, 
among many other things, these situations which 
may throw some light on the broader problem: 

1. Most school board commentary is written 
by people without direct and wide experience as 
school board members, and hence without the 
benefit of the accompanying school board psychol- 
ogy. 
7 Although there are several small, helpful 
manuals on school board affairs available to the 
teaching profession, these are rarely brought to the 
attention of boards. Moreover, they have been 
written mainly by and for the profession. They 
are in conflict with the laws of some states; they 
are so generalized in much of their approach that 
they are not particularly helpful to the busy lay- 
man who, obviously, is not making a life study of 
education. They also lack sufficient specific case 
studies to illustrate either theory or practice. 

3. While it may not be admitted as a general 
condition, there is little active and positive co- 
operation between the most influential profes- 
sional leaders and the men and women engaged 
in school board work, in bettering the status of 
the school board. 


* Herbert B. Mulford, Wilmette, Illinois, is 
chairman of the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee, Illinois Association of School Boards, 
He was formerly president of the Wilmette, 
Illinois, School Board, and member of the 
board of the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


4. So often have abuses by “meddling” boards 
or casual infractions of common sense been em- 
phasized to teachers and administrators that there 
is in many quarters a dread of the board. This 
results in numerous instances of ‘‘putting the 
board in its place,” action which not infrequently 
leads to trouble. 

5. The fact that the laws of many states are not 
clear and specific in indicating reasonable alloca- 
tions of responsibility to boards, the adminis- 
trator, the heads of departments, and the faculty, 
leads to numerous assumptions on either side 
which may or may not be valid. 

Added together, these and other factors indi- 
cate a striking waste of man power which has been 
formally dedicated to the cause of education and 
which is not fully utilized. This waste is manifest 
in numerous educational failures—failure to pro- 
vide adequate financial support for the public 
schools in many sections; failure to provide suf- 
ficient education and the right differentiations 
in types of education to meet individual needs; 
failure of the community to understand its own 
needs; failure of the school to interpret the 
community to the school and itself to the com- 
munity; and, finally, failure to plumb the real 
depths of educational necessity through the 
agency of the board. The sum of these failures is 
the terrific lag now to be observed between na- 
tional educational needs for present complex 
American life and the type of education therefor 
which is purveyed by most public schools. The 
purpose here is not to draw attention merely to 
educational shortcomings. It is to draw attention 
to the utter lack of a general practice of utilizing 
the school board for its chief function, and to sug- 
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t that this waste man power can be put to use 
profitably all around. 

In the writer's opinion, the first thing needed is 
for every faculty member of an institution for 
training teachers to recognize that from the teacher 
eventually grows the principal and then the super- 
intendent. The latter will handle the board con- 
tacts, but not exclusively. The impress left upon 
young teachers as the result of unintentional in- 
doctrination in the teachers college may last for- 
ever. As the teacher is trained to regard the school 
board the whole structure of education is modified. 
Especially important is the lack of presentation of 
the school board point of view in classes of school 
administration. At this general source of informa- 
tion on school government, both study and teach- 
ing seemingly must be ineffective, else the current 
situation would be different. The need of the new 
board member for information and guidance in 
respect to procedures, practices, and policies 
should be emphasized in such classes. 

The difference in practices in the various state 
departments of education is so wide that it is dif- 
ficult not to err in generalizing. But what the 
board member needs and habitually does not get is 
a constant and conscious service of information 
and guidance to enable him to pass reasonable 
judgment on the technical matters of public school 
policy which come before him. The official source 
of a flow of information should be the state de- 
partment of education, where some sub-depart- 
ment or staff member should be charged directly 
with school board assistance and information. 
This service may flow down through county super- 
intendents or whatever subdivision of authority 
may exist in a given state. The department should 
be so equipped that there would be a definite dif- 


ferentiation in service for rural, small town, and ~ 


larger city boards. 

In this connection, a new type of psychology is 
needed. Too often those who possess information 
based on wide experience assume that the board 
member would not be interested in it. Naturally, 
minor achievements follow. On many a board, the 
acting secretary is the superintendent or some staff 
member. Communications, magazines, sample 
books and periodicals, or miscellaneous material 
of interest may be mailed to such an individual and 
never reach a board member. Here are specific 
quotations from a number of men long engaged in 
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secretary-superintendent work: “My board would 
not be interested”; “I never imagined I had a 
board that would do anything about that’; ‘‘All 
I expect is a quorum to approve my bills’; “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing for a board 
member”; “I have my board trained the way I 
want it; I do not want any one to interfere with 
it.” Obviously, these quotations reflect no con- 
structive idea of utilizing the mental capacities of 
board members in any fashion other than for mere 
legal approval of administrator-conceived ideas. 
This attitude must nullify in greater or less degree 
the whole idea of ‘keeping the schools close to the 
people.” 

In addition to a definite state and county policy 
for pointing out to board members sources of 
information and assistance, positive devices are 
needed which will make the information function 
with boards. One of these is provision for better 
contact of rural boards with schools in better 
equipped neighborhoods. Rural Michigan boards 
are now getting this benefit through the assistance 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Eventually it 
may be possible to make the rural teacher a factor 
in rural school administration, to assist in turn in 
providing the local board with information and 
incentive for improvement. 

In the towns and cities, this latter job should be 
given directly to the administrator. One should 
probably not be so patronizing as to use the term 
“educate the school board,” but nevertheless this 
is the process needed. Diplomacy should prevail. 
There are cases where the process by which the su- 
perintendent guided the school board has been so 
clever that the board members have thought they 
were doing the job themselves. So much the bet- 
ter. However, more often than not, even in fa- 
vored school districts, the professional attitude is 
negative until it is galvanized into activity by de- 
mands of board members themselves. This atti- 
tude is in some degree responsible for the oft re- 
peated statement by board members that they are 
not acquainted with their duties adequately until © 
they have served a full term and are ready to retire. 

In addition to the close personal contacts with 
board members, there are the devices of institutes 
for board members, special conferences by geo- 
graphical divisions, conventions and divisional 
meetings of school board associations, and publica- 
tions of the state, county, and local areas, and by 
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associations of various types. Above all there is 
need for conscious state-wide leadership. 

Just what information and attitudes are needed 
to make this human power supply dynamic current 
for education? Here are only a few suggestions: 


1. Recognize the cooperative character of the relation- 
ship of board and administration 

2. Make clear the objectives of education and where 
institutions now fall short 

3. Clarify the school laws and indicate their imperfec- 
tions 

4. Translate professional jargon to the laity in plain 
English 

5. Evaluate education in understandable terms 

6. Clarify the division of the grades on social matu- 
rity levels 

7. Recognize that the country is made up of economic 
illiterates, and provide a reasonable interpretation of 
economic well-being and education within the grasp of 
taxpayers and boards 

8. Make the board meeting so interesting that there 
will be no question of obtaining a quorum and provide 
through specialized extra meetings of one sort and an- 
other for a conscious approach to the study of school 
policies 

9. Provide some means for school board evaluation 
of the work of the school 

10. Translate costs of education into terms corre- 
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sponding with tax bills and good business accounting 
practices 

11. Give the board ammunition against pressure 
groups by assisting in solution of the oft recurring ques- 
tion regarding “subversive” literature and textbooks 

12. Direct intelligent inquiry toward the problems of 
school revenue, bad tax collections, and ways and means 
of meeting obstacles 


Any professional servant of the public schools 
should know how to double or treble the list. 
Many of these matters doubtless come to a head 
through the necessities of local school problems. 
The burden of the argument here is simply that 
without constant and conscious leadership for 
school boards by those having closest contact with 
them, without liberal supplies of information of 
the same general character that makes teachers 
grow through in-service training, the community is 
not represented effectively by the device of the 
school board. With conscious direction, which 
need not be patronizing in the least, waste human 
power would be utilized. It is impossible to calcu- 
late results for education in this country if the 
424,000 men and women now serving on boards 
should exercise to the full their intellectual powers 
for the good of the public schools. 


Responsibilities of the School Board 


NICHOLAS 


By IVAN C. 


S AN AGENCY of social control, the school 
board has responsibilities both to the state 
and to the local community, each of which it 
mutually represents. From the viewpoint of the 
state the board is required to provide a system of 
free public education which will work for the wel- 
fare and improvement of the state by meeting the 
needs of the local school district. From the view- 
point of the community the board is held respon- 
sible for planning, executing, and evaluating the 
local educational program. 

These responsibilities can be most successfully 
met when each individual member of the board 
clearly understands (1) the basic purpose of the 
education which the board is to provide, (2) the 
functions which the board should perform as an 
agency of educational control and, (3) the man- 


* Ivan C. Nicholas is Superintendent of Schools, 
Berwyn, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


ner in which these functions can be carried out 
most efficiently and satisfactorily. Thus, before 
the school board can fulfill its state and local obli- 
gations it has the responsibility of educating itself 
as to the nature of its own job. 

It seems clear that in a country such as the 
United States, which is committed to a democratic 
form of social control, that the basic purpose of 
education should be to contribute to the welfare 
and improvement of a democratic society. This 
purpose can be realized by developing a local pro- 
gram of education which works for the maximum 
development of each individual (adult as well as 
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child) within the community so that he may under- 
stand, appreciate, and participate in democratic 
living. This basic purpose of education should 
dominate and give direction to all the activities of 
the school board as it works to serve the state and 
the local school district. 

As the representative agency of the community 
which has charge of educational affairs, the gen- 
eral functions of the board may be stated as re- 
sponsibility for planning, executing, and evalu- 
ating the local educational program. Planning is 
concerned with legislative activities, through 
which general school policies are formed and 
adopted which pertain both to the educational 
and to the business aspects of the program. Execu- 
tive functions are concerned with placing the edu- 
cational plan into actual operation and seeing to it 
that the plan is carried out in full detail. Evaluat- 
ing functions are concerned with judging the re- 
sults of the program in terms of its effectiveness in 
attaining the objectives which were set up in the 
planning procedure. 

Planning functions can be carried out most satis- 
factorily when the board faces the responsibility 
of representing the entire community, rather than 
partisan or privileged groups to whom individual 
members of the board may feel obligated. It is 
also essential that the lay public and the educa- 
tional staff should be encouraged to make sugges- 
tions and offer advice so that the abilities of the 
various members of the community may be utilized 
to the fullest possible extent in setting up the 
school program. This requires the school board 
to act as a stabilizer between the lay public and the 
technically trained educational staff. In this man- 
ner the cooperative effort of lay citizens, the board, 
and the professional staff can be brought to bear 
upon educational problems, developing a program 
for an ever-changing democratic society. 

Executive functions can be performed most ef- 
ficiently and satisfactorily when the board dele- 
gates the responsibility of executing the educa- 
tional plan to a competent professional staff. Be- 
cause of the fact that the teacher is so important 
to the proper functioning of the educational pro- 
gram, the board should see to it that teacher ap- 
pointments are made only on the basis of merit. 
The best possible teachers who are available for 
the money that is to be spent should be secured 
and their services fully utilized. 


The board should employ a competent superin- 
tendent of schools and hold him responsible for 
the execution of all the administrative details 
which can legally be delegated to him. In this 
manner the primary functions of administrative 
endeavor—service to the educational process—can 
be emphasized. The superintendent and the board 
work together most harmoniously and conse- 
quently most efficiently when administrative ac- 
tion is taken only upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent and the approval of the board. 
In other words expert professional service should 
be purchased and utilized. This does not mean 
that the various abilities of individual board mem- 
bers should not be used. It does mean that the 
superintendent and the individual members of the 
board should work cooperatively to develop an 
attitude of mutual frankness and respect so that 
the superintendent will be free to seek and use all 
available expert advice in order that the schools 
may receive maximum benefits and service from 
the administration. 

Evaluating functions can be performed by re- 
quiring the professional staff to submit numerous 
detailed reports with respect to the effectiveness 
of the educational plan. One of the best means of 
judging the adequacy of an educational program is 
to observe children. Boys and girls who are happy 
and well developed, physically, mentally, socially, 
emotionally, and spiritually indicate that the school 
program has been well planned and executed. 
Evaluation activities should also include the ob- 
servation of important changes which have oc- 
curred in the community as a result, either directly 
or indirectly, of the local program of education. 
This points toward an additional responsibility of 
the school board. As the representative agency 
of the community which has charge of educational 
affairs it should become a real board of education 
and conduct all of its affairs in such a manner so 
as to serve as a model to be followed by other 
representative agencies of the community. 


Approximately half of America’s children are born 
and reared in the open country and small towns. . . . 
Since approximately three-fifths of the country boys 
and girls can no longer be gainfully employed in agri- 
culture, vocational guidance . . . grows more and 
more imperative—IMAN E. SCHATZMANN, Executive 
Secretary, The Committee on Rural Education, at At- 
lantic City. 





Preparation of Board Members 


By NORMAN E. WATSON 


HE responsibility for the education of chil- 

dren in any school district rests upon the local 
school board. It has been delegated to the mem- 
bers by their fellaw citizens in as democratic a 
procedure as we know how to develop. It is the 
responsibility of this board to meet certain re- 
quirements set up by state constitutions, legislative 
acts, court decisions, and various rules and regu- 
lations of state departments, attorney generals, 
and others. 

While the authority and responsibility of boards 
may be rather well defined, there is seldom a pat- 
tern established for their actions and this is prob- 
ably as it should be. Therein lies the opportunity 
for the vast contribution of various abilities, per- 
sonalities, and experiences. Inasmuch as each 


board must establish its own pattern of action, 
many problems arise because of unfamiliarity with 
the problems of the school. 

Boards are largely policy-forming organizations. 


In the main, school policies are executed by an ad- 
ministrator selected by the board and held respon- 
sible to it for results. The board should judge the 
results of its executed policies by means of a frank 
appraisal of reports presented by a trusted ad- 
munistrator. 

Worthy membership as described above is seri- 
ous business. It requires ability and a conscientious 
devotion to the task not possible unless the board 
member is well-informed and continues his “‘edu- 
cation in education’’ while in service. Schools are 
too complicated and the entire scene changes too 
rapidly for success to come with any attitude other 
than a sincere devotion to duty. Fortunately for 
our American school system, there are probably 
few organizations as trustworthy and as deter- 
minedly sincere as school boards. 

As a person enters upon his service as a school 
board member, how shall he prepare himself for 
service? Certainly he does not wish to be propa- 
gandized or prejudiced for or against anything. 
He will wish to formulate his own opinions. To 
do this he must understand and know the estab- 
lished policies of the school. Actions of a board 
constitute policies of the school which are formu- 


* Norman E. Watson is Superintendent of 
Schools, Northbrook, Illinois. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


lated from time to time. An incoming board mem- 
ber may acquaint himself with these policies by 
conferences with other board members and with 
members of the school adminiscration, or by a 
study of the minutes and the policies book if one 
has been developed. Some provision should be 
made so that each incoming board member does 
not have to wait an entire term before he can ac- 
quaint himself with the policies of the board. 
The “exposure” method is wasteful of time and 
is discouraging and irritating to conscientious and 
busy men and women who are trying to serve the 
needs of education. 

Policies once understood, what are the problems 
of the school? Why are they problems? How may 
they be solved? Who are involved? Board mem- 
bers have a perfect right to receive clear-cut presen- 
tations of the problems involved and what can be 
done about them. It is not humanly possible for 
the administration and staff to solve all the prob- 
lems. Board members can give much help, if they 
are allowed to give it, without any infringement of 
the rights and provinces of the employed special- 
ists of the system. This area provides a definite 
challenge to the administration to acquaint in- 
coming board members fully and completely with 
the problems they face. This education will not 
stop, however, when new members enter upon 
service. Lay people must be trained constantly by 
having facts honestly and truthfully presented to 
them, without bias or propaganda. 

Why does the school operate the way it does? 
What are the duties and provinces of the various 
employees? Board members must have at least a 
general knowledge of this area if they are to func- 
tion properly. It is not necessary that they become 
trained in administration, but to pass judgment 
upon requests and recommendations of the ad- 
ministration requires at least an intelligent under- 
standing of the duties of employees. Nothing is 
accomplished by keeping the board uninformed. 
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How can individual board members contribute 
to a better functioning of the board? How clarify, 
define, and develop mutually better working con- 
ditions between the board and the professional 
staff? What are the objectives of the board? How 
may the results of lay experience be shared but not 
dictated? When and how do board members learn 
to “take it on the chin” when they are criticised 
and misunderstood? How can they best learn to 
see the problems of youth through modern eyes? 
How can they best give stability and support to 
many bewildered people on their staffs? 

These are all very vital problems and questions 
which board members face as they enter upon serv- 
ice. They need every help and a definite program 
of training if they are to be of real service to the 
schools. As a democratic institution the Ameri- 
can school board is probably unequaled. Mem- 
bers must be assisted, however, if they are to serve 
intelligently and quickly after election. Many 
board members testify to the fact that they have 
sat on a board an entire term before they were suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the problems of their 
schools to act fairly and intelligently. They also 
testify to the fact that they have not always known 
where to turn for the answers to their problems. 
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Such a program can be developed. It will in- 
volve: (1) teachers; (2) parents; (3) pupils; 
(4) community; (5) school facilities; (6) ad- 
ministration; (7) provisions for study by board 
members of books, periodicals, school publicity, 
outlines, reports, records, policy books, etc.; (8) at- 
tendance at state and local and other school board 
organization meetings; (9) school program; (10) 
radio; (11) proper use of committee assignments; 
(12) interlocking committees—board and other 
community committees; (13) motion and still pic- 
tures of the schools in action; (14) planned visits 
to schools by board members; (15) combined 
meetings of board and staff; and (16), above all, 
sympathetic cooperation between all persons in- 
terested in the educational program for the com- 
munity. 

This program in no way changes the province 
of the board as a policy-forming group and that of 
the administration as an executive group. It rather 
strengthens and facilitates that assumption. Edu- 
cation today, in the midst of complex modern life 
and current social problems, is an Herculean task. 
It will take cooperation and a splendid under- 
standing from all of us if it is to be safely and 
fruitfully accomplished. 


Board-Superintendent Relationships 


By HEYMAN B. ALLMAN 


f relationship of school board to superin- 
tendent and superintendent to school board is 
a professional one which, if cemented by a bond 
of mutual confidence and respect, will yield to 
the community the finest fruits that public serv- 
ice can produce. The office of superintendent of 
schools is a late comer in the family of public 
agencies, while school boards are almost as old as 
our democratic society. 

In the evolution of our democracy, the func- 
tion of education, while at first blended with civil 
and religious control, was soon recognized as a 
separate and distinct problem. The wisdom of 
long experience demands that our program of 
public education be removed a pace or two from 
the immediacy of direct political control. Boards 


* Heyman B. Allman is Superintendent of 
Schools, Muncie, Indiana. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


of education are the lay representatives of the 
community, usually chosen by election and charged 
with the responsibility of providing, in the name 
of the state, schools and the means of education 
for all the children of the community. School elec- 
tions are customarily held under conditions that 
free them from political involvement. 

The school superintendency is only a century 
old. The first American cities to establish the office 
were Buffalo and Louisville in 1837. It was not 
until 1883 that Philadelphia, the last of the great 
American cities to recognize the office, elected a 
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superintendent of schools. The evolution of the 
superintendency is a prime illustration of how a 
fundamental need is implemented through the 
creation of an agency. In only a limited sense is 
the city superintendency a creature of legislation. 
The superintendent is an extra-statutory officer re- 
ceiving his authority through rules, regulations, 
resolutions, and contractual rights granted by ac- 
tion of local boards of education. The entire his- 
tory of the superintendency may well be regarded 
as a growing recognition of well-merited au- 
thority won through mutual confidence between 
superintendent and board of education. 

Through a gradual development the superin- 
tendent of schools has come to exercise most sig- 
nificant leadership in many American cities. The 
trend in recent decades has been to grant him a 
larger and larger measure of responsibility. He 
is more than a business manager and administrator 
of the necessary details of organization and super- 
vision; he is the professional advisor of a signifi- 
cant policy-forming body and the director of com- 
munity educational planning. 

The school board, in full possession of statutory 
authority to provide the educational program for 
the state, within the confines of a particular po- 
litical corporation, employs a professionally trained 
superintendent of schools and delegates to him 
full responsibility for the success of that program. 

This relationship between school board and 
superintendent involves the highest type of pro- 
fessional ethics and the most effective sort of team- 
work. Although official and impersonal, yet this 
relationship must be based upon the deepest mu- 
tual respect and the most complete confidence. 

Seldom, if ever, can a superintendent success- 
fully demand school board approval or defy a 
school board order. Practically never does a school 
board coerce a superintendent, reverse his deci- 
sions, or recall authority delegated to him. Theirs 
is a relationship of mutual helpfulness. It may be 
expressed in terms of laws or principles of rela- 
tionship. The first of these is a spirit of mutual 
understanding and mutual respect that must gov- 
ern the relationships between the superintendent 
and the board of education. 

The second law of helpfulness is based upon a 
recognition by the school board and its individual 
members that the primary work of the board is 
legislation and policy determination rather than 
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detailed administration or personnel appointment. 
Nothing is more satisfying to a superintendent 
than to have policies well formulated and regula- 
tions definitely established in order that he may 
know the scope of his authority and may depend 
upon an accepted order of business procedure. 

A third law of helpfulness finds expression in 
the attitude that a board takes toward the profes- 
sional leadership of its superintendent. Every su- 
perintendent desires to be recognized as a profes- 
sional expert, who is worthy to be trusted, without 
interference, with the execution of the details of 
policies and plans formulated by the board or re- 
quired by statute or state regulation. 

A fourth principle of helpfulness is found in 
that policy of administration that delegates to the 
superintendent the exclusive right to choose all 
members of his staff, both the teaching and the 
non-teaching employees, by and with the approval 
of the board. If the superintendent is to have the 
respect and cooperation of his staff, it is impera- 
tive that he have the power of recommending all 
appointees. Board members can aid the superin- 
tendent in building the proper esprit de corps by 
referring all applications and requests for ap- 
pointment to the superintendent’s office. 

A fifth principle of helpfulness grows out of 
the leadership recognition given by the board to 
its superintendent. The problems of public edu- 
cation are so complex and highly specialized that 
expert leadership and direction are necessary. The 
customary procedure in the United States is for 
the school board to choose a competent educational 
leader as superintendent of schools, then give to 
him the undisputed right of way in educational 
planning, administrative organization, and super- 
visory direction. He becomes the recognized 
leader and all matters pertaining to educational 
policies clear through his office. 

A sixth principle of helpfulness originates with 
the correctness of the business policies established 
by the board. If the superintendent is to be re- 
sponsible for business management, his office 
should be given full charge of making and exe- 
cuting the budget, by and with the approval of the 
board. All requisitions should be approved by his 
office and all orders originate there. He should 
be granted general supervision of all accounting 
forms. All minutes and records should be ap- 
proved by the superintendent before they are sub- 
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mitted by him for school board approval. He 
should also exercise positive leadership in plan- 
ning new buildings and in the care of physical 
properties. 

Finally, a superintendent wishes at all times to 
have the unqualified support of his board. After 
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policies have been determined, organization com- 
pleted, and authority delegated to a competent 
superintendent, the primary responsibility of 
school board members is to provide for him and 
for their program the firm backing of fearless 


support. 


Interest in State Problems 


By GLENN K. KELLY 


HE importance of the local district school 

board in the solution of state-wide school 
problems is being rapidly recognized throughout 
the United States. Associations of school boards 
have been organized in more than half of the states 
of the Union.! Running through the objectives of 
these state associations of school boards is the 
realization on the part of leaders in the movement 
that local school problems cannot be solved while 
ignoring all other sections of the state. 

School board members quite generally in the 
past have tended to view their school problems as 
purely local. Their interest in the state problems 
has been confined chiefly to hoping there might not 
be too many state regulations to follow or to their 
efforts in importuning the legislature for financial 
help when confronted with a difficult financial sit- 
uation. 

School board members in communities of high 
per-capita wealth and in which there is little di- 
rect state support of local schools have had very lit- 
tle necessity or opportunity to consider the finan- 
cial and administrative problems of other school 
boards. In the light of their own personal busi- 
ness experiences, these school board members are 
inclined to regard the financial problems of less 
fortunate school districts as the result of poor man- 
agement. On the other hand, school boards which 
find themselves in financial difficulty, and the mem: 
bers of which have not had the opportunity to be 
well informed on the basic and general school 
problems of the state, may petition the state legis- 
lature for specific help for the local district, with- 


* Glenn K. Kelly, “Enlisting the Support of Public School 
Officers in the Solution of State Problems of Education,” 
American School Board Journal, Match, 1941, pp. 58-60. 


* Glenn K. Kelly is Research Director of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, River- 
side, Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


out sufficiently considering the effects of their pro- 
posals on other school districts or on the state as a 
whole. 


THE DUAL FUNCTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


In the light of the foregoing statements it be- 
comes apparent that the local school board has a 
dual responsibility, namely, that of administering 
the local school district and that of participating in 
the study and solution of the state-wide problems 
of the schools. Local school boards should be 
vitally concerned with basic state support for 
schools, district organization, training of teachers, 
teachers’ salaries, tenure of teachers, retirement of 
teachers and other school employees, transporta- 
tion of pupils, health and sanitation, school build- 
ing regulations, and many other matters of school 
policy and procedure of fundamental importance 
to both the state and the local school districts. 

In the absence of a highly centralized state 
board of education or a state officer of education 
with broad powers, under the direction of which 
there is a continuous non-partisan survey of the 
state school system, the performance of the sec- 
ond responsibility of the local school board is es- 
sential if educational progress is to be made in the 
state. By the same reasoning, the services of the 
local board are invaluable even though the state 
department of education may be well organized 
for the study and solution of state-wide problems. 
Any state board or state officer of education needs 
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the advice and point of view of the local school 
boards if grave errors in state policy are to be 
avoided. On the other hand, the local school 
board can serve its community better when the 
members of the board have a more thorough 
understanding of the state problems and policies 
and their relation to the local school system. 

In 1940 the writer made a study of efforts 
throughout the United States to enlist the support 
of local public school officers in the solution of 
state problems of education.? An inquiry was sent 
to the secretaries of state associations of school 
boards listed in the 1940 Educational Directory of 
the United States Office of Education and to the 
secretaries of state education associations in states 
for which no school board association was re- 
corded. 

Of the 35 states from which replies were re- 
ceived, 26 were reported to have state organiza- 
tions of school boards. Six types of objectives and 
accomplishments were listed in the replies to the 
inquiry. A tabulation of the number of times the 
most prominent items were mentioned as objec- 
tives and accomplishments follows: 


OBJECTIVES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS WITHIN 
THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


No. times mentioned No. times mentioned 
Items as an objective as an accomplishment 


Informing the school 
board 10 

Influencing legislation 15 19 

Furnishing information to school board mem- 
bers which will be helpful to them in performing 
their duties as school board members, working 
with the state legislature, and working with the 
state educational authorities and voluntary or- 
ganizations devoted to promoting public education 
are prominent among the activities of school board 
associations. Nineteen of the school board associa- 
tions reported excellent working relationships 
with the state offices of education and 10 reported 
excellent working relationships with the state edu- 
cation associations. Only one of the school board 
associations reported serious conflicts with other 
educational agencies. 

In commenting on the accomplishments of the 
state association of school boards, the officer re- 
porting for one state association made the follow- 
ing statement, ‘Better understanding by the in- 
dividual town boards of the part the state board 


* Ibid. 


plays in the entire scheme broadens our local out- 
look.” An officer of another state association of 
school boards said, ‘‘Bringing before the associa- 
tion outstanding educators of the nation [has 
produced] . . . discussions that have aided in- 
dividual new board members to see more clearly 
their problems as a district board member.” 


EDUCATION CANNOT BE PuRELY LOCAL 


Education cannot be purely local. It is of vital 
importance to both the state and the nation as well 
as to the local community. “The beginnings of 
Federal interest in education antedate even the 
constitution itself.” 3 

School board members have the responsibility 
of approaching their work of public service in the 
field of education with a thorough understanding 
of not only their local problems but with an out- 
look that goes beyond the boundaries of the local 
district and includes both the state and the nation. 
Unless school board members develop this 
broader perspective they can look forward to a 
diminution of their control over their local schools. 


* John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd, The American 
Educational System (Boston: Houghton Mifflin), p. 78. 


Atlantic City Quotations 


The greatest contribution which American educa- 
tion can make to the defense of American democracy 
is by going about its regular tasks quietly and eff- 
ciently. American education must continue to con- 
serve intelligently the nation’s resources, both human 
and natural, to develop the health and physical status 
of the people to the highest possible level, to develop 
the native capacity of all the people for individual and 
social well-being, including a sense of social responsi- 
bility and the capacity for effective cooperation.— 
CARROLL R. REED, Past President, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


Even at this hour, it is imperative that we recog- 
nize that in the long view the conduct of our educa- 
tional system is of greater importance to the strength 
of our democracy than is the armed strength of the 
nation.—HAROLD E. STASSEN, Governor of Minne- 
Sota. 


Building morale in young people involves some 
emphasis on rights, but just as forcibly some emphasis 
on responsibilities —Jay B. NasH, New York Uni- 
versity. 





Lay Leadership in Education 


By ROBERT J. BURDETT 


A LAYMAN interested in the schools of the 
‘Laman who has served a comparatively 
short time on a school board, the problem of lay 
leadership in education is a very real one. Like- 
wise, the opportunities for constructive community 
service in providing an adequate educational pro- 
gram for the boys and girls are very real. However 
anxious the layman may be to render the kind of 
service needed by the community which he repre- 
sents, he finds his task a difficult one. Educational 
methods, facilities, and curriculum are constantly 
undergoing change; the emphasis upon individual 
abilities and aptitudes has opened new avenues for 
greater effectiveness; and the whole problem of 
revenues and sources has become more complex 
within recent years. 

Regardless of the difficulties involved and the 
limited opportunity at present available for proper 
orientation in regard to them, the lay leader's 
function in the local school district is to serve to 
the best of his ability as the representative of the 
public in the management of its school affairs. 
His ability to comprehend school problems, sin- 
cerity of purpose, and assurance of public confi- 
dence in his ability to represent its interests effec- 
tively are the keys to a successful administration. 
Provision of the best possible education for the 
children that is available under existing laws, eco- 
nomic conditions, school facilities, and resources 
is his goal. 

It is not always easy for the community to ob- 
tain the services of those best able to represent its 
interests. This type of individual must be intelli- 
gent about school matters and willing to devote 
time and energy to public service. The layman 
possessing these qualities is usually occupied with 
other interests and realizes that acceptance of the 
responsibility for school management entails a 
sacrifice on his part, the only compensation for 
which is satisfaction in the performance of work 
well done. When local politics and prejudices 
play a part in the school election, it becomes doubly 
hard to obtain the services of this type of leader- 
ship. It is essential, in order to obtain desirable 
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community representation, that politics be avoided 
in all school elections. 

The fiscal problems which confront the school 
board member are many and varied. This may not 
be true in some exceptional communities but it is 
painfully true in many communities where the de- 
pression years have exhausted the credit of the 
school district and run down its plant. Whatever 
the ability of the board member, however sincere 
his desire to serve, he must also possess the knowl- 
edge of ways and means to solve such problems. 
Because of their complexity, he cannot hope to 
cope with them without becoming versed in their 
causes, the means of solution available, and the 
limitations placed upon him by the statutes and 
by the community itself. 

The solution of tax revenue problems requires 
a knowledge of the laws of the state, often uncodi- 
fied, which govern school revenues, and also some 
familiarity with the machinery of collection and 
distribution. Building problems require a knowl- 
edge of the powers delegated to the board, its 
credit resources, and the revenue available. Ad- 
ministrative problems require a knowledge of 
budget methods, funds available, and methods of 
temporary financing. And so with each decision to 
be made there is need for knowledge of cause and 
cure that covers a great variety of fields. 

Education of the board member, specifically re- 
lated to the responsibilities assumed, is therefore 
essential to effective service in behalf of the 
schools. He need not become a specialist or an 
expert but he certainly cannot fulfill his obliga- 
tions by shutting his eyes and hoping he is right. 
He must know. It seems to the writer that the 
best possible way for the board member to get 
help in the solution of his problems is to discuss 
them with others having similar difficulties, and 
perhaps to cooperate in their solution. In this 
pooling of information, experience, and point of 
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view, the new board member will be greatly 
helped, and when board members join to discuss 
and solve their common problems, help from other 
sources becomes available to them which would 
not be secured easily by one member or board 
alone. 

The state or regional school board association 
or the county superintendent of schools should 
make arrangements for regular meetings at con- 
venient centers to encourage discussion and co- 
operative solution of the problems common to all 
districts. The more frequent these meetings can 
be, the more they will contribute to growth in serv- 
ice for the school board member. While one of 
the important returns from such cooperative effort 
will be the improved functioning of the board in 
regard to management problems, the total result 
will be much more far-reaching. Problems can- 
not be explored and solved without the develop- 
ment of many suggestions for improvement in 
school organization, finance, administration, and 
public relations. If the board members can help 
also in evolving educational reforms, understand 
the need for them, and work cooperatively for their 
accomplishment, they will render a service that is 
statewide and quite as important as successful ad- 
ministration of their local board duties. 

Aside from the day-to-day problems in local 
school administration within the limitations pres- 
ently fixed by law or administrative agencies, there 
are many basic reforms and changes necessary for 
ultimate progress in our educational system. Until 
the constitutional bottleneck which impairs sensi- 
ble taxation in Illinois is removed, progress in 
equalizing educational advantages in this state will 
be hampered. The reorganization of the unit sys- 
tem of local schools and township high schools is 
another change to be accomplished. If the board 
member, as a result of in-service training to help 
him in his everyday tasks, also can become aware 
of and understand larger problems such as these, 
he can serve a vital part in educational progress. 

The board member, as a community representa- 
tive in matters pertaining to the schools, can, be- 
cause of his position, gain support for the larger 
reforms and improvements in the school system. 
These cannot be accomplished without whole- 
hearted public support. Knowing the need for 
improvement, the board member is in a position 
to impress the public he represents with the need, 
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reason, and purpose for whatever changes may be 
proposed. 

Sincere and intelligent community leadership 
in local boards of education is a requisite for better 
education. Training the representative of the com- 
munity so that he can perform his duties success- 
fully and in the best interests of the community is 
equally important. Given the qualifications and 
training essential to adequate leadership, local af- 
fairs will be handled efficiently in the interest of 
the school and the community within the limita- 
tions imposed by statute, and fundamental reforms 
for improvement of the schools on a statewide 
basis will be supported intelligently. 

Finally, lay leadership in education must lean 
heavily upon the professionally trained worker in 
education for counsel, guidance, and much of the 
technical information which is essential to wise 
administration of the schools in public interest. 
No program for training in service on the part of 
the school board member is complete until it has 
the active and sympathetic cooperation of the pro- 
fessional educator. 


Democracy in the Schools 


In the light of the changed conditions confronting 
youth in our time I submit that it is imperative that 
educational services for youth be broadened and 
strengthened, both in terms of the youth to be served 
and in terms of the kind of technological society in 
which youth must live. The purposes of secondary 
education in America must be reassessed and the pro- 
gram, in many instances, redirected. Only thus can 
we lay the foundations for a strong and functioning 
democracy. Only thus can we meet youth’s challenge 
to education in our time.—PAUL V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator. 


Pupils learn the ways of democracy through actual 
experience in democratic processes. When pupils are 
given the opportunity to share in the development of 
the curriculum the result is a better understanding of 
purpose on their part and a more satisfactory plan for 
the work of the school. A core curriculum may give 
opportunity for such participation. Group planning 
and sharing assignments on work committees with 
teachers and parents are other ways in which some 
schools are seeking to give pupils a chance to con- 
tribute to this important phase of the work of the 
school.—O iver H. BIMSON, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





The Board Represents the Community 


By ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


ARLY writers on school administration be- 
E lieved that business and professional men 
would make the best school board members.1 
Several studies, such as the one by Snell,? have 
shown that for the most part board members are 
drawn from the business and professional, or 
ownership groups in the community. Beginning 
with Counts in 1927, many of these investigators 
have concluded that with control in the hands of 
the business and professional groups in the com- 
munity a dominant social class is formed which 
“tends to be conservative, to exaggerate the merits 
of the prevailing order, and to fear any agitation 
favoring fundamental changes in the social struc- 
ture.’’8 

If one accepts the class theory of society to the 
extent which Counts apparently does, the conclu- 
sion above seems to be reasonable. On the other 
hand, if one is not convinced that occupation is 
the great determinant of social outlook, that con- 
clusion seems overdrawn. 

For that reason the writer chose for his doctor's 
dissertation a study which will consider the social 
implications of school board legislation. In the 
study it is proposed that the school board minutes 
of certain western cities for a period of the last 
ten years will be read. All school board action on 
significant social issues will be noted. In addition, 
rather complete data on school board members, 
their occupation, income, etc., will be secured. 
Two things will then be attempted: first, to ana- 
lyze board action on the various social issues; sec- 
ond, to determine whether or not differences in 
occupation, income, etc., make any difference in 
the voting record of school board members. At 
this time data from two cities are available. In 


*E. P. Cubberly, Public School Administration (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1916), pp. 124-25. 

* James L. Snell, High School Board Members in Cali- 
fornia (Unpublished Master's Thesis, Stanford University, 
1938). 

* George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of 
Education (Supplementary Educational Monographs, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, No. 33, 1927), p. 91. 

“Study now in progress at Stanford University, entitled 
“Social Implications of School Board Legislation.” 
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neither of those does occupation or income appear 
to be significantly related to the voting record of 
board members. Within the year the writer hopes 
to have a large body of evidence on this problem. 

Those who maintain that there must be occu- 
pational representation on the board of education 
seem to forget that the machinery for democratic 
representation on school boards is already set up. 
In many states all citizens with children or who 
own property may vote for members of the school 
board. With a provision of this kind, labor might 
place a member on any school board at any election 
where such was the general determination. The 
comparatively small number of board members 
from laboring groups might be an indication that 
labor for the most part has had no great concern 
in school board elections. Or, it might indicate 
that labor has been rather well satisfied with the 
actions of boards as at present constituted. 

In this connection the writer maintains that the 
superintendent of schools has a responsibility 
which goes beyond his contract with the board of 
education. In other words, he is not merely the 
hired man of the board; he is the professional 
leader of education in the community. To be sure 
he must work closely with and have the approval 
of the board of education but the superintendent 
must see that the community as well as the board 
is appraised of school problems. If this be done, 
the community will place members on the board 
who do represent them. 

Some of the criticism directed at school board 
members seems ill advised. True, some board 
members, a small minority in the writer's experi- 
ence, have axes to grind. True again, some board 
members have little social vision. What these 
board members need is not condemnation by col- 
lege professors, many of whom have never dealt 
directly with a school board, but help in seeing 
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the true purpose and function of a board of edu- 
cation. 

In conclusion one might point out that board 
members do come for the most part from profes- 
sional and ownership groups in our society. De- 
spite recent criticism, there is no body of evidence 
to show these people as incompetent to represent 
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their communities. For the most part these board 
members seem to be altruistic servants of their com- 
munities. The present method of choosing board 
members is more democratic than any yet pro- 
posed. If board members now serving lack social 
vision, they need professional help not profes- 
sional condemnation. 


The Handbook for School Boards 


By OSCAR F. WEBER 


YSTEM and order are important in every enter- 
S prise. In order that there may be system and 
order in the conduct of an enterprise there must 
be fundamental understanding of aims and pur- 
poses. Today many enterprises are so complex that 
these fundamental understandings are no longer 
simple. Public education is no exception. The 
school board member is charged with the responsi- 
bility of making many important decisions on mat- 
ters pertaining to public education. Not infre- 
quently new board members, especially those 
elected on some special opposition ticket, are un- 
able to see any single board action in the light of 
the needs of public education from the broader 
social viewpoint from which all board action 
should be taken. 

Especially within the last ten years, there has 
been much progress in formulation of the under- 
lying conceptions of education. Boards of educa- 
tion should early be inducted into a complete 
understanding of these changes. And boards of 
education should be the key to a complete public 
understanding of the changes these new concep- 
tions entail. But behind this general understand- 
ing, so essential to social interpretation, there are 
many fundamental technical instrumentalities 
with which board of education members should be 
familiar. 

Let us look at just a few of these matters. First 
of all, there have been changes in population 
trends and population shifts that are of profound 
importance to public education. With these and 
all the attendant implications, board members 
everywhere should be familiar. Economic trends 
are of course quite as important. Enrollment and 


* Oscar F. Weber is Professor of Education at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. He is a 
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attendance trends closely pattern these trends, and 
modern educational policies must take them all 
into account. 

Hence, problems of school organization, of new 
relations and responsibilities to federal and state 
agencies, needs of federal and state aid, of more 
adequate budgetary procedure and accounting 
practice, of reporting, all loom up with a new sig- 
nificance. In the matters of finance alone many im- 
portant issues face us in education. Boards of edu- 
cation must know of the trends in assessed valua- 
tions of property, of attendant tax levies, of tax de- 
linquencies, as well as of the changes in commodity 
prices, of credit conditions, interest rates, build- 
ing and housing conditions, and the extent to 
which these factors affect willingness and ability 
to pay for public education. 8 

Most school systems have prepared some kind 
of manual or handbook for pupils and another for 
teachers. In the larger schools manuals for jani- 
tors, custodians, and engineers are not uncommon. 
For the major part, though, the manual or hand- 
book for board members has been neglected. And 
yet the first duty of the superintendent of schools 
is to keep his board informed on all matters per- 
taining to public policy. The handbook is of prime 
importance from this standpoint. It will serve at 
least as a point of departure in assuring continuity 
and consistency in public policy. 

So far we have stressed the importance of com- 
plete understanding on the part of the board of 
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fundamental aims and purposes of education in 
our American democracy, of the need for recogniz- 
ing the changes and shifts in population, of the 
similar changes in economic and social trends, and 
the consequent effects on enrollment and school 
attendance. We have stressed, too, the fact that 
these changes are related closely to the problems 
of our material life. Federal policies of taxation 
and special aid to education, and comparable poli- 
cies of state governments and of state aid naturally 
affect public educational policy. As a result, rigid 
budgetary procedure and exact accounting and re- 
porting practice are imperative. In the future, 
even more than in the past, all acts of finance, 
building, and reorganization must be viewed in the 
light of national life problems. 

But there are still matters of importance for 
which to find a place in a manual for school board 
members. Even if not closely enough defined by 
legal prescription, as in Illinois, the relationship 
of the board of education and the superintendent 
should be unmistakably and clearly set forth. All 
matters of organization pertaining to administra- 
tive offices and to the rank and file of teachers, 
janitors, engineers, and custodians should be as 
clearly defined. All actions of the board relating 
to the personnel that have become established as 
policy should be set forth clearly in such a manual. 
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All tendencies to leave such matters to chance or 
to hope to “pull one over on the board” or, if the 
tables are reversed, for the board ‘‘to pull one over 
on the superintendent’”—are dangerous. Sound 
and sane policies and scrupulous integrity in action 
are the best bases, not alone for mutual under- 
standing, but for consistency and continuity in 
public policy. 

Every board of education, at the time of its or- 
ganization following its election, should be able 
to induct the new member or members into office in 
a formal and efficient way. Every new member 
should see his responsibilities in a statewide and 
broader national setting. The manual for school 
board members should play a prominent part in 
such ceremonies. 

With such a manual as a guide, every school 
board member will be fortified against the attacks 
of disgruntled teachers and patrons of the school, 
even those who are well-meaning. Many requests 
made of board members, even when made in per- 
fectly good faith, involve matters of policy that 
are far-reaching in importance. In order that 
board members may be consistent they should be 
well informed on such matters of policy. Many 
controversial issues can be avoided by just a bit of 
firmness backed by the authority of a manual as 
a guide. 


The County School Board 


By GEORGE SCHUTT 


ree the responsibility for the formation of 
educational policies in any school district is 
the function of the school board it is necessary to 
provide some type of training for the members. In 
the strictly rural areas membership of school 
boards is made up primarily of farmers whose 
training in most instances has not been above the 
high school level. In the small towns and villages 
membership is composed primarily of business 
and professional men. The complex and changing 
character of education requires a continued pro- 
gram of training for board members. 

In the village schools the responsibility for 
training of board members devolves primarily on 


* George Schutt is County Commissioner of 
Schools, Van Buren County, Michigan, with 
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the superintendent who is also the executive offi- 
cer of the school board. The relationship existing 
between the teachers in the one- and two-room 
schools and the school boards is not such as to be 
of material benefit in the training of lay people for 
the responsibility of the education of their chil- 
dren in the district. The approach to this program 
of board member training should be made on a 
county-wide basis. While this article is not in- 
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tended to cover the techniques that may be used 
in promoting a county-wide training program, it 
may be pointed out that such a program is both 
possible and practical and, in general, productive 
of good results. It seems to me that the training 
for board members may be divided into several 
areas. 

1. The school board should have a better under- 
standing of modern education. Obviously, it is not 
necessary nor possible to provide training for 
board members in the technical skill of teaching 
children. It is highly important that board mem- 
bers do have some appreciation of the problems 
involved in teaching how to read. It is equally sig- 
nificant that board members have some knowledge 
of the maturation of children. One of the great 
problems in one-room rural schools is the entering 
age of children. Many parents have found it ex- 
pedient to send four-year-old children to school 
and, in order to avoid difficulties with the parents, 
the schools have accepted the children. A better 
understanding of the child and his learning proc- 
esses on the part of the school board would aid in 
establishing a policy in which the well-being of the 
child would have first consideration. 

2. It is necessary to provide training in the selec- 
tion, both for quantity and quality, of instructional 
supplies. The high-pressure salesman has found 
one-room rural schools a fertile field for the sale of 
expensive and frequently not-needed school sup- 
plies and playground equipment. Many salesmen 
go from one board member to another and finally, 
through complete exhaustion on the part of the 
school board and misrepresentation on the part of 
the salesman, sell a new piece of equipment to the 
school district. Every school has need of some 
playground equipment but, with the financial re- 
sources of most districts being limited, the most 
useful playground equipment can well be made 
by the children in the school. No purchases of in- 
structional supplies or playground equipment 
should be made without the recommendation of 
the teacher, and, obviously, no purchases of any 
kind should be made except at a regular or special 
meeting of the board. 

3. Training should be provided for board mem- 
bers in the recognition of local resources, both in 
terms of materials and personnel. The teacher is 
dependent on the school board in providing a 
means to take children from the school to various 
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local places of interest and educational value. The 
whole community should be the school room for 
children. In many communities there are people 
who, through experience and training, can do 
much to enrich the experiences of the children. 
This type of program requires the cooperation of 
both the teacher and the school board. 

4. The school board should have a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the relationship 
between school, home, and community practices. 
In cooperation with the various governmental 
agencies, particularly the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, the rural schools have introduced a 
hot lunch program. The implications of a hot 
lunch in the rural school are tremendously signifi- 
cant in terms of education in nutrition, health, and 
social amenities. It is in this area that both the 
school board and teacher sometimes fail to recog- 
nize their opportunity. 

Before undertaking the hot lunch program, a 
joint plan involving the board and teacher, as well 
as parents in the community, should be considered. 
The hot lunch provides the best practical program 
for the teaching of sanitation (approved water 
supply, sanitary toilets, pasteurized milk, etc.). 
Children should be taught how to eat and what 
to eat and this knowledge will be carried over into 
the home. Diet and nutrition are intimately con- 
nected with the whole public health program, and 
in this area school boards have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to make an intelligent approach to the whole 
problem of public health, including prevention 
and control of communicable disease. 

In addition to the control of communicable dis- 
ease, it is desirable that school boards recognize the 
extensive individual health problems, such as de- 
fective hearing and vision, and cooperate in the 
organization of facilities for periodical physical ex- 
aminations and correction of defects which may be 
found. The school board must recognize the sig- 
nificance of normal physical growth of children, 
as measured in terms of height, weight, and gen- 
eral nutrition. 

5. The school board must have training in the 
selection of proper educational equipment in the 
schools, such as furniture, books, hot lunch equip- 
ment, library materials and playground equip- 
ment. Since furniture is bought for the one pur- 
pose of the physical comfort of the children, this 
has many implications. For example: Furniture 
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should be movable so that a child may take the 
fullest advantage of natural light and proper venti- 
lation; and certainly the furniture should provide 
opportunities for a group of children to work to- 
gether conveniently. Cooperative study by chil- 
dren is basic in the school program. 

Library books should be selected by the children, 
the teacher, the parents, and board members, as 
well as by experts in the field of children’s books. 
The supplies in each school are individual prob- 
lems and cannot be standardized on a township 
or county basis. 

6. School boards should recognize that the pro- 
fession of teaching has certain ethics. The school 
board is not a board of directors for a profit- 
making corporation, and it is not its function to 
see how large a balance it can accumulate during 
the school year, but rather how intelligently it 
can spend the money available in the interests of 
the children. Taxes are levied for the sole purpose 
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of bettering the educational and life experiences 
of the children in the school. There is no justifica- 
tion for levying taxes to accumulate a balance. 
Such school management is definitely unethical 
and economically unsound. In rural schools re- 
sponsibility for the employment of teachers is en- 
tirely with the school board and it is vital that 
school boards should employ teachers on the basis 
of merit rather than on the basis of the lowest 
salary. Considerable training in this area is defi- 
nitely necessary. 

7. The secretary or director of a school board 
needs training in the keeping of school financial 
records. Since the state has assumed a greater 
share of financial responsibility for the school, the 
financial records of schools have become far more 
complicated. To protect the interests of the school 
district, as well as the board members themselves, 
a training course in the care of financial records 
should be provided for every school district. 


The School Board and Legislation 


By EUGENE S. LAWLER 


N ALL the material that has been issued on 
school administration in recent years, compara- 
tively little can be found on the education of the 
school board with regard to legislation. There 
have been whole books on public relations, but 
frequently the school board is not singled out for 
any treatment different from that accorded to the 
P.T.A., the Rotary Club, and the American Le- 
gion. This lack of special consideration to their 
needs has made some board members feel that they 
have been snubbed. They feel that they have been 
selected by their peers as leaders along educational 
lines, and while they profess to no technical pro- 
fessional preparation, they at least have a more 
intimate acquaintance with the over-all problems 
of education in their community than any other 
lay persons, and therefore should be among the 
first to receive the news of any important develop- 
ments affecting education. 
This lack of attention to the education of school 
board members has also resulted in proposals for 
legislation that failed to profit by their experience 


* Eugene S. Lawler is Professor of Education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


and ability. -In addition the proposed legislation 
often lacked valuable support that would have 
been available for it if board members had been 
informed of its merits. In fact the tendency for the 
profession to fight the battles of education without 
reference to other groups has gone so far that it 
would often appear that the schools are some sort 
of vested interest for teachers. Teachers’ organi- 
zations are sometimes called ‘‘self-seeking, pres- 
sure groups.”’ Much of such unfavorable comment 
would be prevented if the professional groups 
would take the trouble to inform boards of educa- 
tion and other lay groups and to secure their sup- 
port for proposed legislation. Board members, as 
unsalaried officers, have the great advantage of 
personal disinterestedness in the fiscal side of 
school legislation. They have no vested interest 
to serve or to protect. Furthermore, it would seem 
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advisable to think twice before introducing legis- 
lation that does not meet the approval of board 
members, in view of their natural bias toward the 
growth and well-being of the institution in their 
care. 

The problem of informing board members con- 
cerning legislation is difficult because of their 
short tenure. But, if we are to retain lay boards 
of education, we must overcome such disadvan- 
tages. The superintendent who is doing a good job 
of educating his board will not fail to keep its 
members informed of pending educational legis- 
lation. He may well add to the efficiency of his 
effort by providing each member of his board with 
a brief digest of such legislation. 

However, the school board member should not 
only be informed of the legislation that is being 
passed but also placed in a position where he can 
exercise influence on its character. One of the 


most direct methods of enhancing the influence of 
board members is that of organizing a state associ- 
ation of school boards. Some teachers and super- 
intendents view this movement askance, fearing 
that the school board association will neutralize 
the professional organizations. This is not the 


probable outcome, for school boards and the pro- 
fession are collaborators and not competitors. So 
far as the observation of this writer goes, the school 
board associations and professional organizations 
have strengthened each other to a great degree. 

A further step that should be taken is the greater 
use of board members in planning legislation. 
The writer has in mind a very controversial piece 
of legislation which is being formulated jointly 
by teachers and board members representing their 
respective organizations. Both teachers and board 
members have expressed surprise at the fair- 
mindedness of their fellow negotiators. Surely, if 
teachers and board members can work coopera- 
tively on teacher tenure, they should be able to do 
so on any legislation topic. 

In short, we, as a profession, have neglected a 
valuable legislative resource—the abilities and 
energies of our school board members. In order 
that they may be utilized to the best advantage we 
must keep the board members informed, encourage 
them to organize, and seek their advice and aid in 
our legislative program. If we believe in de- 
mocracy and the best possible schools for our chil- 
dren, we can do no less. 
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The Member Speaks 


THE tendency of educators to publish materials with- 
out careful self-criticism has never been considered 

healthy by others than the writers 
COURTESY themselves. A clear condemna- 
VS. PROGRESS tion of indiscriminate publication 

of unvalidated theory has just 
been published by Pierce? ; Buswell has attacked super- 
ficial experimental work? ; similar comments have been 
made for years. 

Pierce proposes, and this writer echoes, the desira- 
bility of establishing an authoritative body to evaluate 
published studies. While improvement of reviews 
might be helpful, so long as reviews are a personal 
contribution the reviewer cannot risk tactlessness, nor 
can he afford the time for painstaking analyses. All 
research workers have encountered studies in which 
statistical techniques have been misused or ignored; 
the dangerousness of such errors is in precise propor- 
tion to the difficulty of detecting them. If more 
workers were able to take time from their own work 
to provide lucid and stinging exposures such as a re- 
cent paper by Goodenough and Maurer,’ it is to be 
hoped that more writers would be hesitant in exposing 
their theories to public gaze. A tradition of academic 
courtesies may be charitable, but from a professional 
viewpoint can only be deplored. 

Support by a recognized group, not producing te- 
search itself, would be essential to any program of ex- 
amination of educational literature. Such a project 
would be too expensive for Phi Delta Kappa alone, as 
funds for a competent staff and publication would be 
necessary. That Phi Delta Kappa could investigate 
the feasibility of such a hope and possibly propose a 
practicable plan, however, seems worth considering. 
Surely here is one problem that is clearly recognized, 
and one which no individual worker could attempt. 
Can Phi Delta Kappa provide the needed leadership? 
—LEE J. CRONBACH. 


*P. R. Pierce, “The Improvement of Educational Theory,” 
Put DELTA KAPPAN, XXIII (Jan., 1941), 188. 

*G. T. Buswell, “The Interpretation of Research in Edu- 
cational Psychology,” School and Society, LII (Sept. 21, 
1940), 219-24. 

* F. L. Goodenough and M. Maurer, ““The Relative Potency 
of the Nursery School and the Statistical Laboratory in Boost- 
ing the IQ,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (Oct., 
1940), 541-49. 


The fact that textbook selection is in a chaotic state 
may be a good thing if it compels local selection to 
meet individual needs of pupils and communities.— 
Guy L. HILLEBOER, Supervising Principal, Rutherford, 
N. J., at Atlantic City. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


GARTH H. AKRIDGE,* formerly special assistant in 
the Washington, D. C., headquarters of the National 
Youth Administration, is now director of vocational 
education with the rank of assistant superintendent of 
schools for the Miami Area (Dade County), Florida. 
Previously he was southern regional director of the 
National Youth Administration and special southern 
field agent for the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


CHARLES E. BEuRY* has resigned as president of 
Temple University. The board of trustees created a 
new post of president emeritus and elected Dr. Beury 
to it. He was an intimate friend of RussELL H. Con- 
WELL,* the Baptist minister who founded the uni- 
versity. 


WittiaM H. Cow .ey,* president of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, but has decided 
to retain his present position. 


DoNALD Du SHANE,* President of the National 
Education Association and Superintendent of Schools 
at Columbus, Indiana, became a member of Alpha 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa on March 10, 1941. 


FREDERIC ERNST, associate superintendent of New 
York City Schools, has been assigned to take charge 
of the division of vocational schools‘ to succeed Dr. 
WiL_uiAM E. Grapy, who died November 6. Mr. 
Ernst will also continue as director of the high school 
division, his regular post. 

FRANK FREEMAN * is now in the Brazilian mission 


for the L.D.S. Church and plans to be there approxi- 
mately one year or more. 


Harry M. GaGE, president of Coe College at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has been named president of Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo. 


GEORGE GATES* is now instructor in education at 
Leland Stanford University for 1940-41. His field is 
teacher training. ; 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST,* who was principal of 
Greeley High School for the past five and a half years, 
has accepted a position as chief of the Educational Re- 
lations Section of the Division of Student Work of the 
National Youth Administration. His headquarters 
will be in Washington, D.C. Dr. GEorGE C. MANN, 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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(Material for this section of THz PHt DeLtTA KaAPPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate the calling to our attention of any such errors. 
—P. M. C.) 


formerly chief of the Adult Education Program in 
California and lecturer on education at the Univer- 
sity of California and the University of Southern 
California, is Division of Student Work director. 


FRANK P. GRAVES* was given the 1941 American 
Education award of the Associated Exhibitors at the 
meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, February 25. 


ROGER C. HACKETT * is the newly appointed chair- 
man of the faculty of the Canal Zone Junior College. 
He was formerly an instructor in history on the faculty. 
As chairman he will serve as administrative head of 
the junior college but will continue teaching on a part- 
time basis. 


NELSON HAueErR,* of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity school of vocational education, Baton Rouge, has 
accepted a position with the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Davm D. HENRy,* executive vice-president of 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., has been awarded 
the first local distinguished service award by the De- 
troit Junior Board of Commerce for having made 
“the greatest contribution to the city of Detroit and its 
people by reason of his outstanding civic service and 
achievement during the year 1940.” The award was 
made on the basis of his effort in the establishment of 
a downtown office for the Wayne University Founda- 
tion and a great increase in foundation activities, his 
completion of his first full year as a member of De- 
troit’s three-member Police Merit Board, his estab- 
lishment at the University of a committee on higher 
education and national defense, his publication of the 
first annual report of the University activities, his 
numerous public addresses and radio appearances, 
and his appointment as executive vice-president. 


CaRL HICKERSON,* flying officer of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, is now confined in the Christie 
Street Hospital, Toronto, Ontario, as a result of a 
crash. He was formerly county superintendent of 
schools, Yavapai County, Prescott, Ariz., and more 
recently was at the Ryan School of Aeronautics, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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Henry H. Hiit,* recently appointed assistant 
superintendent of instruction of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, will have charge of general administration, 
including the hygiene and attendance division, office 
work, records, personnel and pupil guidance. He was 
formerly superintendent at Lexington, Ky. 


Major GENERAL CAMPBELL B. Honces, Louisi- 
ana’s highest ranking army officer, will assume the 
presidency of the Louisiana State university on July 
1. Until then, Dr. Hebert, on leave of absence as dean 
of the law school, will retain the post of acting presi- 
dent which he has held since June 27, 1939. 


E. G. KENNEDY,* principal of Smith-Cotton high 
school in Sedalia, Mo., has joined the staff of the state 
superintendent of schools as assistant supervisor of 
defense training. Jor BENSON,* teacher in the Sedalia 
high school, has been promoted to the principalship. 


N. O. Kimsier,* formerly county superintendent 
of schools, Henderson County, Henderson, Ky., has 
been named executive secretary of the Kentucky Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. 


EpGar W. KNIGHT,* professor of education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, succeeds K. J. 
HoKE,* dean of the school of education, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, as chairman of the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


E. L. LINDMAN®* of the Seattle Public Schools, who 
has been serving both as a teacher at West Seattle High 
School and research assistant in the central office, has 
been appointed director of research and statistics for 
the Washington State Department of Education. 


MILTON E. Loomis, formerly associate commis- 
sioner of education of the New York State Education 
Department, is now associated with the Rochester, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. 


F. G. MACOMBER,* professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, has been granted a leave of 
absence for one year to accept service in the Army. 


C. HAROLD McCuLLy,* personnel assistant at the 
University of Denver, has been granted a six-month 
leave of absence to study at the University of Chicago. 
He was awarded a training fellowship by the General 
Education Board, and will work with one or more of 
the staff members of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education. 


Puitip L. MCNAMEE has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Vocational Education, 
Don Ropcers,* District Superintendent in charge 
of Textbooks and Building Survey, and WiLuiaM E. 
Poor, District Superintendent of High Schools, by 
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WILLIAM H. JOHNSON,* Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago. The new appointments indicate the in- 
creased importance of these phases of school adminis- 
tration in Chicago. 


J. Huuis MILER, president of Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y., has been appointed associate com- 
missioner of education in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department in charge of the fields of higher and 
professional education and began his work on March 
1. He will be given time during the present school 
year to conclude his current duties as president of 
Keuka College. 


FRED P. MITCHELL is dean and professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan. 


EpwARD S. MOONEY* is now an associate for 
teacher education in the New York State Education 
Department. 


Joy ELMER MorGANn,* editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, received an honorary 
Doctor of Science in Education degree from Boston 
University on March 13. 


WiLtiaM R. ODELL* is the newly appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge of sec- 
ondary and adult education, Oakland, Calif. He was 
previously coordinator of secondary education. 


W. W. Parker, president of the Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, has 
succeeded the late W. A. BRANDENBURG as president 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


RAYMOND CARVER PERRY,* formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of teacher training 
and placement at San Diego State College, has been 
named chief of the Division of Credentials, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 


ARTHUR POUND has been appointed state historian 
and director of the division of archives and history 
of the New York State Education Department, suc- 
ceeding ALEXANDER C. FLICK, who recently resigned. 


Piiny H. Powers,* superintendent of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, schools, will become professor of educa- 
tion and chairman of the department of administra- 
tion and supervision at New York University on Sep- 
tember 1. 


New appointments to the Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania include: Ray E. SEa- 
MENS * of Greensburg, appointed agricultural adviser 
in the Bureau of Instruction. He has been granted 
leave of absence for the duration of the defense pro- 
gram by the board of school directors of Westmore- 
land County. Leversia L. Powers, of Chester, has 
been appointed adviser in special education. She was 
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formerly director of elementary education and spe- 
cial schools in Chester. 


W. A. StuMPF* is now located in the University 
System Office in Atlanta, Georgia, where he is doing 
work on the Study of the University System of 
Georgia, under the direction of Dr. GEoRGE Works. 
Dr. Works made a study of the university system in 
1933 which led to its reorganization. The present 
study is for the purpose of evaluating the reorganiza- 
tion in terms of the recommendations made in 1933, 
serving as a guide to further improvement of the sys- 
tem. Mr. Stumpf was associate editor of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN from 1936 to 1938. 


MERLE R. SUMPTION,* who recently received his 
doctor's degree from Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, is now assistant in the division of tests and meas- 
urements of the St. Louis board of education. 


L. H. VAN HouTEN * is the newly elected president 
of the State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


STEPHEN L. WALKER* is director of curriculum 
and instruction in the Fresno, Calif., city schools. He 
succeeds I. O. ApDpDICOTT,* now director of teacher 
training at the University of Denver. 


W. A. WHEATLEY, formerly of the Edinboro, Pa., 
State Teachers College, is now director of school and 
college relations for the United Air Lines. 


W. R. WHITE, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., is the new president of 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON,* Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, was elected president of the College Personnel 
Association, which held its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, February 19 to 22. Other officers elected were: 
HuGH M. BELL,* Chico State College, California, 
vice president; D. D. Feper,* University of Illinois, 
secretary; JAMES A. MCCLINTOCK, Brothers College, 
treasurer ; and members of the Executive Council, A. J. 
BRUMBAUGH,* University of Chicago, THELMA 
MILLs, University of Missouri, HARRIET E. O'SHEA, 
Purdue University, C. GILBERT WRENN, University 
of Minnesota, and W. H. Cow.ry,* Hamilton Col- 
lege. 


Lewis A. WILSON* has been appointed deputy 
commissioner of education for the State of New York. 
He was formerly assistant commissioner of finance 
and administration, and he will continue to have 
charge of this phase of educational activities. Recently 
he has been directing the state program of vocational 
education for national defense. He succeeds GEORGE 
M. WILEY, acting deputy commissioner. 


Recent Deaths 


JoHN H. Coox,* head of the department of edu- 
cation at the North Carolina Woman's College, 
Greensboro, died on January 16, 1941. 


Davip SHAW DUNCAN,* who was to have retired at 
the end of this school year as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, died suddenly on March 7. His 
successor, CALEB FRANK GATES, assistant dean at 
Princeton University, has already been named. 


W. E. Howarp,* head of the mathematics depart- 
ment, Tulsa University, died on February 14. 


EDGAR GEORGE LANTMAN, who retired as executive 
secretary of the New York State Teachers Retirement 
System in 1939, died in Florida on January 28. 


The Rev. Francis J. MACELWANE, president of 
DeSales College, Toledo, Ohio, died recently. 


HENRY H. Swain, executive secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, which includes all state institu- 
tions of higher education, died on January 14, at the 
age of seventy-seven. 


ANDREW T. WILEY, retired professor of psychol- 
ogy, Teachers College, Columbia University, for- 
merly professor of educational psychology, New York 
University, and author of intelligence tests and text- 
books on educational psychology, died December 26. 


Meetings and Conferences 


AprIL 4-5—Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. Charleston. 


Aprit 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 


APRIL 6-9—Elementary School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, Annual Meeting, San Francisco. 


AprRiIL 7-9—The Third National Conference on 
Consumer Education. Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. Theme: Consumer Education for Life Problems. 
Speakers will include: Harriet Elliott, Colston Warne, 
Ruth de Forest Lamb, Edgar Dale, Pauline Beery 
Mack, Paul Sifton, Ray G. Price, and Persia Campbell. 


APRIL 9-12—Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation, Annual Meeting. Boston. 


ApRIL 16-19—Eastern Arts Association. 
York City. 


APRIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference ; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 


New 
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APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 


ApriL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-3—National Teachers College Extension 
Association. Charleston, III. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 5-11—National Music Week. 


JUNE 19-21—Twelfth Annual School Administra- 
tors’ Conference. Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Theme: Educational Leadership in the Present Emer- 
gency. Five forum sessions will consider: Indications 
of a Parallel System of Schools Provided by the Fed- 
eral Government; Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, Maintenance of Personnel, and Financing Schools 
in the Present Emergency ; and After the Emergency— 
What? Executives and interested teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are invited to attend. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association An- 
nual Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 26-27—Eighth conference on Business Edu- 
cation. University of Chicago. Theme: The New 
Economic Education. 

The conference will seek to evaluate possibilities 
and limitations of consumer education as an integrat- 
ing and coordinating element in the teaching of eco- 
nomics, business, social studies, and home economics 
in the public schools, also available teaching materials 
in the field. Speakers will include: Stephen M. Corey, 
Ernest Melby, Hazel Kyrk, Ruth Eckert, R. S. Hadsell, 
Theodore Coover, and James Mendenhall. 


JUNE 29-JuLy 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting, Boston. 


JuLy 6-12—New Education Fellowship. Interna- 
tional Conference. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

This is the first international conference to be held 
in the Western Hemisphere. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association is the United States section of the 
fellowship. Conference plans are in charge of edu- 
cators from Canada, Mexico, and the United States. 
Scholars and leaders from European countries now in 
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the United States will participate. Special meetings 
and study groups will emphasize the literature, art, 
music, and culture of Central and South America. 


JuLY 7-18—National Education Association. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals’ Fifth An- 
nual Conference, Harvard University. 


JuLy 8-12—Forty-eighth Annual Study Conference 
for Teachers of Young Children, Association for 
Childhood Education. Oakland, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 20-22—National Council of Teachers 
of English. Atlanta, Ga. 


Public Schools 


THE typical school board member in Texas and in 
West Virginia is described in recent issues of the 
state education association magazines of the two states. 
Typical boards for Texas cities in the six population 
groups, as set up by the state department of education, 
were discussed in the December to March issues of the 
Texas Outlook. The March issue presents the average 
of the six typical city boards and the typical board of 
the one-teacher school. The typical city board in Texas 
is made up of seven members, elected for three-year 
terms. Four were born on a farm, two in small cities, 
and one in a city of more than 25,000 population. 
The average member is 47 years old, has attended 
school 12 years, has taught school 8 months, and has 
served on the board 7 years. He visits schools 8 times 
a year at a cost to himself of $54, and gives 58 hours 
of his time to board duties, annually. He has 3 chil- 
dren, $20,241 of property, and a $3,462 income. 

The typical Texas one-teacher school board has 
three members, elected for three-year terms. The 
average member is 44 years old, attended school 8 
years, taught school 2 weeks, and has served as a trustee 
6 years. He has 3 children, $7,344 of property, and 
an $884 income. 

The typical West Virginia board member was de- 
termined through a survey conducted by W. H. T. 
Durr, summarized in the March issue of the West Vir- 
ginia School Journal. All members in the state are 
male, with one exception; their median age is 52.1 
years. Other characteristics are: married, 97 per cent; 
have children, 92 per cent; 3-8 years of elementary 
school education, 41 per cent; 1-4 years of secondary 
school, 37 per cent; 1-7 years of college, 22 per cent; 
teaching experience, 30 per cent. 

Members serve a median of 4.4 years on the board, 
with motives ranging from desire to render civic 
service to gaining prominence to aid political growth. 
They attend 17 of the average 18 meetings, and spend 
142 hours annually on board duties, for which they 
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receive $4.23 a day. The median number of school 
board visits made annually is 22. 

Half the members are farmers, merchants, and doc- 
tors, of whom 24 per cent live in cities. One third do 
not employ married women teachers, and 98.1 per 
cent give preference to local teachers for employment. 
Their main problems concern: (1) oversupply, selec- 
tion, appointment, and placement of teachers; (2) 

litical chicanery of board and community factions ; 
and (3) lack of cooperation of teachers, parents, and 
public in general. 


THE newly appointed Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators in- 
cludes: Mary D. Barnes, President, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA; James Bryant Con&nt, 
President, Harvard University; George S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Edmund E. 
Day, President, Cornell University ; Donald DuShane, 
President, National Education Association; J. B. Ed- 
monson, University of Michigan; Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association ; 
Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent of Schools, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Sidney B. Hall, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Virginia; Frederick M. 
Hunter, Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education; John K. Norton, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University ; Carroll R. Reed, President, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators; Agnes 
Samuelson, Executive Secretary, Iowa State Teachers 
Association; John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena, California; S. D. Shankland, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University ; J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Emily 
A. Tarbell, Syracuse, New York; George F. Zook, 
President, American Council on Education. William 
G. Carr will continue as Secretary. 

Some of the members will serve one year; some, two 
years ; some, three years ; and some, four years. 


THE Detroit, Mich., Board of Education reaffirmed 
its practice concerning employee membership in or- 
ganizations on March 11, as follows: ‘Employees of 
the Board of Education are assured, so far as the Board 
is concerned, and pursuant to its established policy, 
continuance of employment will not be affected in any 
way by membership or non-membership in any craft, 
technical, professional, fraternal, or employee or- 
ganization not subversive in character; further, that 
employees are free to join or to refrain from joining 
any such organization without jeopardizing their em- 
ployment by so doing ; also that whether they be mem- 
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bers or non-members of such organization, employees 
may continue to bring to the Board and its committee 
for consideration and adjustment any matter concern- 
ing their employment or relationship to the Board.” 

The 1940-41 directory and by-laws of the Detroit 
Board of Education provides that teachers engaged in 
military service may be credited with time served pro- 
vided the individual returns to teaching service at the 
completion of military service. 


“ILLINOIS has more separate ‘taxing districts’ than 
any other sovereign state anywhere in the world. . . 
over 15,000 . . . The British Isles with nearly 50,- 
000,000 people have less than one-fifth as many . . . 
Australia, as large as continental United States, has 
only about 2,800.” (Chicago’s Schools, Jan., 1941). 


Two million young people under 25 are reported 
to be seeking work. according to information gathered 
in the 1940 census which has just been made available. 
This is only about one-half the size of the estimate for 
unemployed youth that has been current since the an- 
nouncement of the findings of the Unemployment 
Census of November, 1937. 

According to the Bulletin of the American Youth 
Commission for March, 1941, the situation is not as 
simple as the surface comparison suggests. The census 
data represent a national estimate based on a tabula- 
tion of a five per cent sample taken in March, 1940, 
in all parts of the country. Editing of these schedules 
is only tentative. 

The commission suggests that the number of youths 
who are emergency workers should be added to the 
new figure of 2,000,000 youthful job seekers. The 
problem of how to bring such temporary workers 
within the regular workings of our regular economic 
system is of the same type as that of creation of jobs 
for the wholly unemployed. The census figure for 
emergency workers is a million less than the number 
shown by records of the agencies concerned to have 
been engaged in emergency work at the time of the 
census. For persons under twenty-five the shortage is 
about 660,000. The census tried to include the youth 
in the student-aid program of the NYA among emer- 
gency workers (though not very successfully appar- 
ently), but it would be better to regard these youth as 
not in the labor force. Eliminating the youth in the 
NYA student-aid program, there are still about 820,- 
000 young workers shown by actual record to have 
been in WPA, CCC, and the NYA out-of-school pro- 
gram at the time of the census. 

Some further addition should be made for unem- 
ployed youth in the categories listed by the census as 
“other” and “unknown,” comprising about 1,250,000 
young people. The census believes that half of these 
youth should have been reported as in school. The 
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commission believes, however, that among the re- 
mainder there must be many who might properly be 
described as unemployed. Some persons who were 
not actually seeking work at the time of the census did 
not have a job and would have been glad to obtain one. 
Young persons with nominal employment as unpaid 
family workers, of whom the 1930 census listed 
1,000,000 under 25 as so occupied in agriculture alone, 
should really in very many cases be considered un- 
employed persons subsisting on private charity. The 
present census made no attempt to estimate part-time 
employment. The commission estimates that over 
three and probably closer to four million youths are 
involved in the problem of drawing all available 
young people into full productive activity within the 
regular economic system. 


Opportunities for teachers in the Federal Civil 
Service, recently announced by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, include those of supervisor of education at a 
salary of $3,200 a year, assistant supervisor of edu- 
cation at $2,600 a year, and teachers of remedial 
reading and of industrial arts at $1,800 a year. Va- 
cancies in these positions exist at the National Train- 
ing School for Boys in Washington, D. C. Applicants 
will be rated on their experience in education and 
possibly by oral examination rather than by written 
tests. Applications must be filed at the commission's 
Washington office not later than April 17, 1941. Ap- 
plicants must have completed a four-year college 
course plus appropriate professional experience. 


WHuaT students representing a group of more than 
235,000 young people of college freshman and sopho- 
more age in 254 junior colleges in 44 states, as well as 
their leaders, think of problems facing the country 
today are revealed in results of a nation-wide poll on 
defense recently conducted by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in Washington. 

Among the facts revealed are that both students and 
administrators favor all possible aid to Britain and 
disapprove a negotiated peace now between the 
European belligerents. At the same time, by an over- 
whelming majority, they oppose entrance of the 
United States into the European war. Moreover, both 
groups feels that labor union strikes in defense in- 
dustries should be outlawed and that military serv- 
ice for college students under the Selective Service 
Act should be deferred until after graduation. 

The results also show that the students are thinking 
independently. Two-thirds of the administrators fa- 
vor turning over additional units of the navy to 
Britain. Two-thirds of the students are opposed to 
this policy. Almost 60 per cent of the students feel 
the country is in imminent danger of attack if Britain 
is defeated; almost the same proportion of admin- 
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istrators feel it is not. Half the students, however, 
feel participation of the United States in the war is 
inevitable ; less than a third of the administrators agree. 


“TRUE Comics” is the new 64-page, colored, bi- 
monthly, magazine issued by the publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine. In comic format, the adventures of the 
world’s greatest heroes and heroines will be used as 
story material for a magazine full of stirring drama. 
The first issue of the mew magazine features the life 
of Winston Churchill, the adventures of Simon Boli- 
var, the origin of the Olympic Marathon, the story of 
the first naval submarine, etc. 


WiLiaM Bristow, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, says that of the nation’s 45,000,000 children: 
323000,000 are reasonably normal . . . 6,000,000 are 
improperly nourished . . . 1,000,000 have weak or 
damaged hearts . . . 450,000 are mentally retarded 
. . - 3,000,000 have impaired hearing . . . 300,000 
are crippled . . . 14,000 are wholly blind . . . 1,- 
500,000 are gifted children . . . 1,000,000 have 
defective speech . . . 675,000 present behavior prob- 
lems . . . 382,000 are tubercular . . . 18,000 are 
totally deaf... 50,000 are partially blind... 
200,000 are delinquent . . . 500,000 are dependent. 


Percy B. BELL, of the CCC in Cowiche, Wash., 
objects to “the inference” in an item in the February 
issue, p. 244, relative to the cost per man in the CCC 
and the cost per pupil in a high school. Obviously, 
only a small portion of the cost of the CCC is for edu- 
cation. The fact remains that society is spending a 
much larger sum per man for the CCC than it is 
spending per pupil in the high school. Society also 
spends more per man per year in the army and more 
per man per year in the penitentiary. 


Colleges and Universities 


Pau V. McNutTT, Federal Security Administrator 
and Coordinator of Health and Welfare, listed four 
specific functions that colleges can perform in at- 
taining the goals of civilian morale, in his February 
speech before the National Conference of Defense 
Committees of Colleges and Universities, namely: 

“Through example, counsel, and vast prestige they 
can serve as bulwarks of civil liberty. 

“Through their positions as the centers of com- 
munity thought and education they can serve to extend 
sound information and discussion, to check and cor- 
rect the rumor and propaganda which is a principal 
weapon of the dictatorships. 

“Through their educational facilities they can train 
the men the Nation needs—in civilian, industrial and 
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military life—to make our technological and material 
mastery more certain. 

“Through their influence, their facilities, and their 
technical services to the communities they serve they 
can aid vastly in the extension of programs for health, 
welfare, and recreation which are basic in the strength 
of a nation and the maintenance of morale.” 


“I BELIEVE many small colleges will disappear be- 
cause they will have no further educational utility. At 
the turn of the century we had hundreds of preparatory 
schools throughout the country; most of these private 
preparatory schools have disappeared. . . . The rise 
of the public high school has caused this. And so the 
rise of the publicly supported colleges and universities 
with adequate standards and equipment will hit the 
smaller private colleges.".—SAMUEL NOWELL STE- 
VENS, President, Grinnell College, in the Portland 
Oregonian, February 14. 


THE new five-year curriculum for teacher-training 
at Cornell University is now well on the way to com- 
plete implementation. The five-year program will be 
offered to a small number of selected students begin- 
ning this fall, although teachers in New York State 
will not be required to have five years of pre-service 
training until December 31, 1942. The students will 
receive directed teaching experience during the fourth 
year followed by apprentice teaching during the fifth 
year. Facilities for apprentice teaching will be of- 
fered in off-campus schools, selected primarily to pro- 
vide better than average opportunities for experience 
and growth. Students will live in the school com- 
munity and will assume full teaching responsibility 
under the general supervision of the principal and 
supervising teacher. Following a minimum experience 
of eight weeks in apprentice teaching, the student will 
have an opportunity through a course in Philosophy 
of Education to develop a consistent conception of ed- 
ucation that may guide him in directing his educational 
activities. 

PRACTICE teachers from St. Norbert’s College are 
making available a wide curriculum of high school 
subjects to the inmates of the Wisconsin State Reform- 
atory at Green Bay. Advanced students in the school 
of education of the college are teaching courses in the 
regular high school curriculum of the reformatory, 
receiving credit in college for practice teaching neces- 
sary for teachers’ certificates in Wisconsin. The in- 
mates may receive credit toward a high school diploma. 
The plan is operated with the approval of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, and the State Department 
of Public Welfare. The subjects now offered include: 
citizenship, French, modern history, general science, 
advanced algebra, and tests and measurements. 
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THE number of teaching positions open to college 
students this year has been greatly increased, accord- 
ing to M. E. Ligon, director of the University of Ken- 
tucky Teachers Placement Bureau. He credits the Na- 
tional Selective Service Act with the increase. He says 
that more placements were made by the bureau at mid- 
term this year than at any corresponding time within 
the past ten years. Also, to date, fewer applications 
for placement have been made than usual. 


A DEPARTMENT of student personnel was estab- 
lished by the school of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh at the beginning of the second semester. 
Department services will include advising students in 
the freshman and sophomore years relative to the 
choice of teaching as a life career, administering the 
requirements for admission to the school of educa- 
tion, directing students in the student teaching work, 
assisting the students in finding positions after gradu- 
ation, assisting school superintendents and principals 
in obtaining well-qualified teachers, and providing 
follow-up service that will enable the inexperienced 
teacher to become adjusted to initial teaching experi- 
ence. 

George Gould, professor of education, will be direc- 
tor of the new department and Mrs. Rose F. Burns, a 
teacher in the Falk School, assistant director, according 
to the announcement by E. W. Jacobsen, dean of the 
school of education. 


Two hundred and seventy prospective College of 
Education students at Wayne University, Detroit, are 
doing work with young children in ninety-three De- 
troit recreational centers, churches, and group-work 
agencies. Wayne University has instituted a co- 
operative arrangement with these institutions, begun 
last year, to enable the students to test their interest 
in and qualifications for possible future teaching. 
About 400 additional students will participate in the 
program during the year. 

At present 431 students are gaining experience as. 
part of field training in special areas of study this 
semester. Including: medical students, social work 
majors, home economics majors, graduate nurses, and 
students in nursing education. 

TuirTY distinguished educational, professional, and 
artistic leaders of Latin America have been invited to 
visit the United States by the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations of the Department of State under funds pro- 
vided in the Second Deficiency Act of 1940. Arrange- 
ments for their itineraries are being worked out in co- 
operation with the colleges and universities of the 
United States. Most of the visits are being made be- 
tween January and April of this year, the summer va- 
cation period in the South American countries. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE NATIONAL Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa had its regular annual meeting at the Claridge 
Hotel in Atlantic City, February 
22-26, at which time business of 
more than usual concern was trans- 
acted. Agenda for the meeting were 
carefully prepared in advance by 
President Kline and scheduled for the successive ses- 
sions of the meeting. Ample accommodations were 
reserved in the Claridge and many visitors, as well as 
those having business with the committee, were wel- 
comed by the committee. In addition, the exhibit 
space at the Auditorium provided a meeting place 
where many members registered and took up personal 
problems in regard to membership status, reinstate- 
ment, etc. 

The annual luncheon on Tuesday was a success in 
every way. The attendance of 488 was the highest on 
record for a meeting at Atlantic City. The speaker, 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, was in the best of form, and 
his address on Homo the Sap and His Seven Smart 
Sons was one of the high lights of the convention. 
The music under the direction of Brother Alec Washco 
was an enjoyable part of the program. 

Demit for members in military service. Obviously, 
many of the members of Phi Delta Kappa will be 
called into military service. Many of these will be 
quite unable to maintain their contacts with profes- 
sional organizations while in service. The executive 
committee adopted the following resolution which is 
now in effect: Members in good standing shall be 
given demit standing automatically upon entering 
military service, the demitted status to prevail for the 
period of service and, thereafter, until annual dues 
are next paid. Under this provision, there will be no 
accumulation of arrearages and reinstatement will in- 
volve the payment of current dues only. Members 
desiring to continue good standing status may do so. 
Members will please inform the chapters and national 
office upon entering military service. 

Petitions for new chapters. This might seem to be 
the ‘‘open season” for chapter petitions. The petition 
for a campus chapter at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., has been approved by the 
national executive committee and it has been referred 
to the chapters for ratification. April 30 is the date 
tentatively set for the installation. The designation for 
the fifty-first chapter will be Beta Gamma. 

The petition for a campus chapter at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, has also been approved by the 
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committee and it has been referred to the chapters 
for ratification. The date for installation has not 
been set. Assuming ratification by the chapters, this 
new chapter, the fifty-second, will be named Beta 
Delta. 

The executive committee after careful preliminary 
investigation has approved the preparation of peti- 
tions for campus chapters by the following institu- 
tions: Oklahoma A. and M. State College at Still- 
water, Oklahoma; The University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland; and De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois. Several other institutions are on the 
list for further investigation preliminary to authoriza- 
tion of formal petitions. 

A new field chapter to be located at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has been approved by the committee and the 
installation of that chapter on April 16 under the 
direction of the District Representative, Osman R. 
Hull, has been authorized. 

Agenda for nineteenth national council. Tenta- 
tive plans for the nineteenth national council in Chi- 
cago at the LaSalle Hotel on December 28 to 31, 1941, 
were made by the committee. Members and chapters 
are hereby notified that proposals for the agenda to 
be published in the October issue of THE Pot DELTA 
KaPPAN should be submitted to the national office 
prior to August 15. Those submitting proposals are 
urged to give a full statement supporting them. A 
proposal that “‘dues” be an item on the agenda is not 
very enlightening. If that proposal were amplified by 
the whereases and whyfors, it could be analyzed in 
advance of the council with more profit. 





Hones Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let Us Compete on Your Class 
Jewelry Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 














Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


DISTRICT I 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

JOHN E. CORBALLY, District , Retreneatetine, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Nu Campus CHarrer—University of Washington. Francis F. 
Powers, 114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 


WwW 

Cur CAMPUS Cuarter—University of Oregon. Joseph A, Holaday, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpua GAMMA Campus CHAPTER—State College of Washington. 
Thomas Logen, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, 

Sigma Field C: pter-—Portland, Oregon. James Pelley, "2801 N. E. 
35th Place, Fortiand, Ore. 

Alpha Beta Fieid Cha tee Washi 

acific Lutheran College, Parkland, Was 


DISTRICT Ii 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 

Detta Campus Cuarter—Stanford University. Daniel J. Stone, 
Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, 

Lamppa Campus CHapTer—University of California. lesome Ww. 
ge Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 

ali 

Avena Epstton Campus Cuaprer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Lows P. Thorpe, Box 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Atpua Zeta Campus CHaprer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

ALPHA OMICRON Gwe Cuarter—Claremont Colleges. Edwin 
P. Dean, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

i Upsiton Campus "Cuarrer—University of Utah. Ronald 

B. Thempeon, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake ity, " 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuarrer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Aubrey L. Be , 228 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, C: 

Alpha Field Chapter—San , Ceeerale. Matt R. Grif- 
eath, 2615 Oliver Avenue, Oakland, C 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, eakene, © w. G. Martin, Office of 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Gnactes, California. Leslie W. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, ce Lynne Monroe, c/o 
Santa Barbara State College, 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Karl M. Guenther, 
Sacramento Senior High School, Sacramento, Calif. 

je. Field oe Lake City, Utah. Drayton B. Nuttall, 

ayson 
Omega a Chapter—San ieee, California. Jens Hutchens, 
4363 Trias Street, San bee. ¢ 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—B  cield, California. J. David Laird, 

1525 Second St., Bakersfield, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative. 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 

Gauma Campus Cuaprer—University of Missouri. F. Olin Ca 
University Big School, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa Campus HAPTER— University of Kansas. Russell Mosser, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuaprer—University of Texas. Frank W. Wilson, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

AvpHa ALPHA Campus Cuarter—University of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, Box 92, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Avena Detta Campus Cnrapter-——Kansas State College. Charles 
Lockhess Department of Education, Kansas State College, Man 

attan, Kans. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Sidney Hamilton, Box 5216, Teachers College Station, 


Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
Rosedale Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gamma Field Cpevter-—feate of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 
inten eeds Topeka, Ka 

Theta Field hatdon--Ulamens Cig, Missouri. John N. Broadlick, 

i 0. 
Missouri. Seward E. Hood, 


3238 Cypress Avenue, Kansas City, Mo 
Keppe F feild Gi hapter—Warrensburg. 
ntral Missouri State Teachers on Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron Field ggg or oe Missouri. C. H. A en, State 
Teachers Coilege, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. C. C. Ball, Page Junior 
Ralph A. Fritz, Kansas 


School, San Antonio, T 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


mn. Philip E. Hauge, 


High 


Rho Field C Merwe, Noe Kansas. 


Phs Bild Chanter or Tulen, Obinhome, Earl C. Denney, 1631 E. 
Alpha Al, “iy Fuld. "Cha Houston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 
$53 b Gone, Rasen tote 


DISTRICT IV 


States: Colorado, North Dakota, South Dak 
braska, hey = a Se ~ 
J. af BREITWIESER, Di. wigs R entative. 
wad a is afeve University of 
Ersiton Campus » sebatege Tot F of I 
Yougha, College of Education, University 
owa, 
Era Campus Cnaprer—University of Minnesota. 
singer, 208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Hag eg 


Minn. 
Omscanes Campus Cuarter—University of Nebraska, Frank E. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Universi North Dakota. 
pind S. Nehring, Box 546, University Serie, Grand Forks, 


Avepua Mu Campus Cuarrer—Colorado State Coll of ~ 
_, agg: McIntosh, Colorado State College ‘OF Educa 
ree. 


Asem Campus Cuarter—University of apere. Newell B. 


alters, 2040 S. Columbine St Denver, Col: 
Pe Field Chapter—State of South Dakota, T. M C° Risk, Vermil- 


lio 
Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebrask Reynolds Seitz, Creigh- 
ton University, Law ege, Sethe. Nebr. = ° 
Al ood Xi_ Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 
ird Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


States: Michigns, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 
FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative. 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Ang Campus Cuarrer—Indiana Univetiy. Roger M. Shaw, 
5 S. Washington Street, Bloomin “ 
Albert S. nee: ra 


Kenneth 
of Tous, Iowa City, 


_ Campus Cuaprer—University o 
peceny Exchange, Meee of Chicago, Graduate Educa 
Building, Chicago, I 

Pr Campus 8, of Illinois. A. A. Klautsch, 102 
University High School, Urbana, IIl. 

Sioma Campus Cuarter—Ohio State University. Suspended. 

Ursiton Campus Cuarter—Northwestern University. Harold R. 
—a 7 School of Education, Northwestern University, 
ston 

Pur Campus Cuarter—University of Wisconsin. Wilfred 
ris, Box 18, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 


Wis. 

Omeca Campus Cuarter—University of Michigan. William C. 
paoay | ee University High School, University of Michigan, 

n Arbor, 

Avpua Iota Mad CuarTrer—University of Cincinnati. William 
J. Ciarniello, 3310 Hardesty Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Atpna Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Kentucky. Louis Clif- 
ne School of Education, University of Kentucky, J.exington, 

Aspas Omeca Campus Cuaprer—Wayne University. Malcolm D. 
Whale, 7030 St. Paul, ag Mich. 

*. Field c hapter—Detroit Michigan. Clarence J. Messner, 236 

lex, < Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

ue Field a aa norm Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, “Muncie, Ind. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. Wvittiam G. Wilson, 1732 N. 
Melvina Avenue, 

a Field oe Chanter oan | ee Wie. Clinton L. Carter, 

1 Le F venu 


e, Wauwatosa, W 
Chi *rteld Chapter—Terre Haute, In a. D. W. Morris, Indiana 
George A. 


State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Al ol es Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
estern State Teachers College, \ccleeauen, Mich. 
Alpha Delt Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. A. W. Peden, 
Central High School, South , ~ 
Alpha Epsilon Field Phaptertiaaesanh Indiana. Emmett L. 
iordan, 1925 Lake Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 





Aiphe Ze Zeta a Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Cecil Couts, Fort 
6119 Buckingham ve, India lis, Ind. 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter-—Normal Bloomington, Illinois. P. Clif. 
Aiha Kappa, Field Chapt. SanPoleton Wisconsin. N. P. Nelson, 
tate Teachers Col 
khoff, 1305 Home A Ind. 
Alpha Min bicid Chapter Lafarcts, intiese. ‘Charles A. Sauith, 


a“. Eta ee Cc. oor —tpteeeaelie, Indiana. J. Fred Murphy, 
ton eats, peeinsten Hi Se tea 
1 is. 
Alpha Lambda Field iekspoanees, Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
6 E. Monroe Street, Delphi, Ind. 











Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


Alpha Nu Rae Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Carl W. Toepfer, 3348 
arle Toledo, Ohio. : 
— awk Field Chapter—Charleston, Roy K. Wil- 
1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, Lil. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Ross E. Dahl, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Joy, Ill. 
DISTRICT VI 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative. 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

Bera Campus Cuarprer—Columbia University. Charles Abell, 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Cornell University. Earl G. Planty, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 

Iota Campus Cuarter—Harvard University. | ohn T. Cook, 6 
Lawrence Hail, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Charles B. Pierce, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarprer—New York University. Henry W W. Meiss- 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, . 

Tau Campus Cuarptrer—University of Pennsylvania. George E. 
Hill, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut St., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apna Era Campus Cuarptrer—Temple University. Ross L. Neag- 
ley, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avena Lamapa Campus Cuarter—Boston University. Arthur C. 
ones, — of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Street, 

‘on, Mass. 


Illinois. 


Superintendent of 


Avena Pi Campus Cuapter—Rutgers University. Lawrence L. 
Moore, 5 Prospect St., Somerville, N. 

Avpua Ruo Campus CHaPTer- —Johns Hopkins University. Gordon 
E. Medinger, 3715 Kimble Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Atpua Tau Campus Cuapter- —Penns rome peate College. H. C. 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State College, P. 

Atpua Pur Campus Cuaprer—Syracuse University. Milo Henke, 
School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, Y. 
Avena Pst Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. Louis R. 
Rosettie, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 

Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South sasoias, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Flori 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Re epresentative. Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Pst Campus Cuaprer—George Peabody College. C. P. Priest, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aveua Beta Campus Cuarter—University of Virginia. W. H. 
a Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, University, 


pa 3 Kappa Campus Cuaprer—University of Tennessee. J. J. 
Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Arua X1 Campus "Cuarrer—University of Alabama. C. E. Wil- 
ame, College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 

Ala. 

Bera Atpua Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. W. J. 
Bordelon, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, 

—_— lota Field Chapter—Jackson, seleskasioel E. F. Puckett, 

uperintendent of Schools, Crystal Springs, iss 








